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The University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


First Term: Second Term: 
June 11—July 22 July 23—August 29 


SUMMER SESSION 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill, during the summer of 
1936, offers 300 undergraduate and graduate courses in the following subjects, to be taught 
by members of its own faculty and distinguished visiting professors: 

Astronomy Education Law Political Science 
Bacteriology English Library Science Psychology 

Botany Fine Arts Mathematics Public Administration 
Chemistry Geology Music Romance Languages 
Commerce German Pharmacy Rural Social Economics 
Comparative Literature History Physical Education Sociology 

Economics Latin Physics Zoology 


Small Fees 
No Extra Charge for Out-of-State Students 
Excellent Meals at Reasonable Rates 
Altractive Fireproof and Screened Residence Halls 
Loan Fund Avatlable for Teachers 


Excursions Appointments Bureau 
Social and Recreational Activities Professional Credits 


OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Through the University High School opportunities will be afforded at Chapel Hill for 
observation and demonstration to students of education of the relation of educational 
theory and practice. Sons and daughters of Summer Session students will be welcomed as 
pupils in the Demonstration School. 


The complete Summer Session catalogue will be mailed free of charge upon request. 
Address: Secretary, The Summer Session, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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TWO BASAL SERIES for TWO CORE FIELDS 


in the elementary schools 


CRAIG 
PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


A fascinating, basic, six-book science course for 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Just adopted in Indiana! : orn ; 
the elementary grades. Emphasis is laid on 


fundamental scientific principles, leading the 


/ 


Used in 17,500 places 
; , , - child to a fuller understanding of his environ- 
Lively text material; simplified vocabu- of ; . 
bad Mii 1 ment. The course is the work of one of the 

ry ; regional maps ; abundant illustrative . ae , 
bia die aol a ae 7 leading scientists and educators of the country, 
material ; extensive, varied activities. collaborating with five active grade teachers. 


Circular # 735 Circular #586 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


Represented by Randolph Turner 

















Comprehensive and Co-ordinated 





THE HUNTER AND WHITMAN SCIENCE SERIES 


will meet the requirements of your high school science course no matter how it may be organized. 


If you have one year of introductory science, followed by one year of biology, HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S 
PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE (1934) and HUNTER’S PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY (1935) wil 
prove appropriate. 

If you have a junior high organization with three years of general science, HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S 
MARCH OF SCIENCE, consisting of three volumes, MY OWN SCIENCE PROBLEMS, SCIENCE IN 
OUR SOCIAL LIFE, and SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD OF PROGRESS, developed on the ‘‘terrace plan’, 
will solve the problem. 


For each of the above books there is an appropriate pupil's workbook and teacher's manual. 


All these books are perfect examples of the best type of unit organization and problem method. 


For further information write the publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 
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STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The effort to induce the State of Virginia to 
take over the whole teaching cost of the public 
schools as a means of enabling the localities to 
lower property taxes has usually been regarded 
as more of a tax issue than an educational issue, 
though the teachers’ organization has usually 
sounded the slogan that schools are a State 
responsibility. 

Comparison between Virginia and North 
Carolina is complicated by the difference in tax 
systems, In North Carolina teaching salaries 
are paid-by the State, but the State imposes 
both an ad valorum and a sales tax. In Vir- 
ginia, under segregation, the State is prohibited 
from taxing those subjects of taxation segre- 
gated to the localities. 

In North Carolina, the reduction in school 
costs has been mainly at the expense of the 
school teachers who have suffered drastic reduc- 
tion in salary since the State took them over. 
A referendum election in Greensboro on May 
5 throws some light on the matter, for under 
the North Carolina law, while the State assumes 
the base salary of all teachers, cities and school 
districts may, by a referendum vote, supplement 
the State pay if they desire to improve their 
schools. There is a further difference in the 
way cities and counties are tied together in 
Carolina, the Greensboro vote not being limited 
to the municipality but being in what is known 
as the Great Greensboro School District, which 
includes Guilford county. 

From the Greensboro News we learn that the 
operating budget of Greensboro schools has 


been reduced from a peak of $657,267.05 to a_ 


present total for the school year of $304,405.64; 
per capita operating cost having been cut from 
$72.63 to $23.83. Reduction in-the average 
teacher’s salary has been from $1,375 to $725. 
Notwithstanding this slash in pay, there are 65 
fewer teachers than there were in 1929, al- 
though there is a larger enrolment. Average 
teacher load has increased from 29 to 38 pupils. 

One of the direct consequences of this ex- 
treme form of “economy” has been the turn- 


over of teacher personnel. Twenty-four of the 
present 44 high school teachers were not on the 
faculty a year ago. Music, art, physical educa- 
tion, library and supervisory forces have been 
depleted. The school term has been reduced by 
20 teaching days. 

Having seen the effect of State control, lead- 
ing citizens of Greensboro are now calling on 
the citizens of that community to vote additional 
taxes to supplement school funds so that educa- 
tional standards can be partly restored. Those 
who advocate State control of schools in Vir- 
ginia as a means of relief of local taxation 
might well ponder the effect on education that 
has followed reduction of standards in North 
Carolina to a county level instead of the build- 
ing up of county educational opportunities to a 
city level.—Editorial Roanoke World—Friday, 
April 24, 1936. 





EARLY SCHOOLS IN PATRICK COUNTY 

Mr. George W. Via, of Patrick County, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of the local paper published 
at Stuart, Virginia, tells an interesting and vivid 
story of the schools in Patrick County in the 
early days. Mr. Via is now in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

First he tells of his own school days as a 
pupil learning to read and write in the schools 
of those days held for a few months in the year 
in churches and improvised schoolhouses. He 
describes very minutely the first school buildings 
in Patrick County built of logs daubed between 
with red mud and with one log left out of the back 
end for light, with wide planks around the walls 
inside swung with wooden hinges. 
floor was of plain mother earth and the chimney 
built of split logs and sticks incased inside and 
out with mud, and the roof was made of boards 
held in place with heavy poles. At first there 
were only a few such buildings in the county 
and these were built by patrons of the com- 
As Mr. Via was growing through his 


He says the 


munity, 
teens he tells us that he attended one school in 
Floyd County for a few months and later he 
names Barrett Price and Benton Reynolds as 
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outstanding teachers who conducted summer 
schools. One of these he mentions as having 
once’ been president of the University of West 
Virginia. 

After the public school system was estab- 
lished in 1870 he lists the county superinten- 
dents of schools, the first being Colonel A. 
Staples who served for twelve years and re- 
ceived the munificent salary of $300 per year. 
James Taylor was the second superintendent. 
His salary was $360 per year. Edward Foster 
was the third superintendent and served for 
twelve years with a salary of $500 per year. 

Then came the long and interesting adminis- 
tration of the schools under Mr. Via. One of 
the most interesting features of his story is the 
description of some of the main difficulties in 
building up an efficient school system in Patrick 
County ; among them are, first, the building of 
respectable schoolhouses in strategic points in 
the county and, second, classifying and grading 
the schools. He goes into some detail in con- 


nection with securing suitably trained teachers 
for the schools, especially teachers who were 
strong in maintaining discipline and in higher 


standards of instruction. He tells how he in- 
sisted upon the teachers’ attending a summer 
normal school at Martinsville until about 75 per 
cent of his teachers had received training at 
that school: Mr. Via himself accompanied his 
teachers and studied and learned with them in 
the same classes. 

From what he tells us, he must have spent 
much of his official time in visiting the schools, 
taking charge of classses for hours so as to 
demonstrate to the teachers something of the 
best methods of presenting the subject and the 
type of discipline to be maintained in the class- 
room. He says as he visited schools he picked 
out the boys and girls who gave most promise 
and told them that if they would complete the 
seventh and eighth grades he would give them 
an emergency certificate to teach as an assis- 
tant in a two-room school. He saw many of 
these boys and girls turn out to be excellent 
teachers in Patrick County. 

He tells an interesting story of how he estab- 
lished a high school in the town of Stuart and 
at other points in the county. He invariably 
called a meeting of the patrons and stated the 
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importance of establishing high schools for the 
children. Invariably these school buildings 
were made possible by the patrons’ furnishing 
half of the necessary money for the construc- 
tion of the buildings and the other half he 
secured from the State. 

Another feature of his work as superintendent 
was the increase of teachers’ salaries from $20 
per month to $50 per month and to $100 per 
month in the case of principals, 

In describing his own experience as a teacher, 
Mr. Via tells of how he conducted the first 
“silent” school in the county and in this con- 
nection relates a number of interesting stories 
of how some patrons objected to the “silent” 
schools and refused to send their children to 
them and how teachers were appointed by circu- 
lating a petition among the patrons. He de- 
scribes the official method of administering the 
schools of a county. This was done, he says, 
first by the county superintendent working under 
a school board made up of representatives from 
the various magisterial districts. He mentions 
the fact that these magisterial districts were 
often divided into sub-districts with three 
patrons acting as “oversights” of the school. 

We imagine the story of Mr. Via and the 
schools of Patrick County is typical of the early 
developments of public schools in the other 
counties of the State, and his write-up in the 
Stuart Enterprise is an interesting record that 
may well be preserved to posterity. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals 
on April 4 in Richmond, it was decided to apply 
to the Virginia Journal of Education for a 
section in the Journal to be devoted to 
materials gathered from the secondary field. The 
editor promptly indicated his interest in our re- 
quest and offered his codperation in every way 
to foster the plans for this department. 

We are taking this means to state briefly our 
purposes and plans in order to bring quickly 
this matter to the attention of the principals of 
the State as we hope to begin this section with 
the October number of the Journal. 

A principal will be placed in charge of this 
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department, and it will be his responsibility’ to 
assemble, to edit, and to put in form the material 
as it should appear in the Journal, As a means 
of collecting diversified materials from all parts 
of the State, we are asking each district presi- 
dent of the Secondary Department to be respon- 
sible for collecting and sending to the editor of 
our department the material to appear in the 
Journal. It is our desire to use articles that 
explain plans or policies of merit that will serve 
as a medium for the exchange of ideas among 
the principals and secondary schools of the 
State. We are particularly interested in pro- 
gressive experiments that the schools may be 
sponsoring and in unique methods that may be 
used in acquiring desirable results. 

It is our hope that this department in the 
Journal may create greater interest and enthusi- 
asm in the work of high school principals and 
at the same time serve to arouse a more wide- 
spread desire on the part of the schools of the 
State to engage in intelligent experimentation 
and to share the results of these experiments 
with other schools and principals through the 
pages of the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Until announcement can be made of the name 
of the principal who will edit this department, 
suggestions or inquiries should be directed to 
M. L. Carper, Secretary-Treasurer, Buchanan, 
Va., or to H. I. Willett, President, (Cradock) 
Portsmouth, Va. 

We are confident that the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Virginia 
Education Association can make its contribution 
to the cause of education in Virginia in direct 
proportion to the active participation of the 
principals in the work of our department. May 
we count on you? 


H. I. Willett, President. 





HARRY B. HANGER 

Harry B. Hanger, for eleven years division 
superintendent of schools of Page County, 
passed away suddenly on April 22 while asleep 
in his chair. The announcement of his passing 
was a shock to the school people of his county 
and his friends throughout the State. 

Mr. Hanger was born at Churchville, in the 
western part of Augusta County. He graduated 
at Roanoke College at the early age of eighteen. 
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His first teaching experience was as principal 
of the schools at Churchville. 

He studied shorthand and secured a position 
under Mr. Shuey, official reporter of the United 
States Senate. For a time he served as secre- 
tary to Senator Hale, of Maine. After some years 
in the service of the United States government, he 
again entered school work and was principal for 
a time at Remington, Later he was elected 
principal in Shenandoah city, Page County. 
While in this position he was elevated to super- 
intendent of schools of Page County and served 
in this capacity until his death. 

The outstanding accomplishments in his ad- 
ministration of schools in Page County were the 
erection of modern school buildings and the 
establishment of three high schools, one at 
Luray, another at Shenandoah and the third at 
Stanley. 

Mr. Hanger was the son of Captain Henry 
Hanger, of the 14th Virginia Cavalry in the 
War Between the States. His brother, O. V. 
Hanger, of Amherst, is clerk of the Virginia 
Senate. 





AMELIA PUPILS TAKE TRAIN TRIP 


The first grade pupils at Amelia Courthouse took a 
train trip on Thursday, April 16. Twenty of these pupils 
had never seen a train before and only ten of them could 
remember ever having taken a trip on the train. This is 
somewhat surprising because Amelia is located on a rail- 
road. 

Mrs. H. E. Jackson, the teacher, had been leading her 
pupils in a discussion of travel of various kinds. The 
unit of work had taken up trains, automobiles, airplanes 
and several other forms of transportation. Once before 
all the pupils were taken to the depot where they watched 
the train come in and leave the station but this time they 
were actually to have a ride. 

Arrangements had been made with the station agent for 
each pupil to purchase a ticket and to have it ready to 
hand to the conductor when he came through and called, 
“Tickets, please.” 

The pupils were greatly thrilled over their train ride. 
A telegram was sent to the station ahead to have plenty 
of space for the forty pupils when they boarded the train 
at Amelia. They could all get in one car where they 
had a happy time. The conductor and porter came 
through, just as the pupils had read about them in their 
books. 

Although it was only a short ride of four miles to 
Winterham, the next station, some of the pupils thought 
it took a long time to get there. 

At Winterham a school bus wes waiting to take them 
to the airport which was near by. There they saw two 
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airplanes, and the pilots showed them how to operate the 
controls. 

The school bus brought the pupils back to the school 
building where they had a happy time telling their own 
story of their enjoyable trip. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
O. L. HUFFMAN 


In the passing of our esteemed co-worker and friend, 
Principal Octavius L. Huffman of the Highland Park 
school, the citizens of the city of Roanoke have lost an 
interested, active, and useful helper; his church, a faith- 
ful, consistent, and valuable member; his family, the 
strong arm that has been their stay; the schools, a most 
valuable asset—a faithful, devoted, and efficient worker 
for many years. 

“To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 

As a board of principals, we shall miss his cheerful 
words, kindly and constructive advice, wise counsel and 
good judgment. He was always frank and courageous in 
his convictions and true to what he considered right and 
to the best interests of the schools, especially for the chil- 
dren involved. 

His passing is just a transition into the eternal life 
beyond. He has entered into the Heavenly rest; and, 
while we deeply mourn his loss, we bow in submission to 
the will of our kind Heavenly Father, who doeth all 
things well. “Soldier rest, thy warfare’s o’er.” 

Be it resolved: 1. That a copy of this be given to the 
secretary of the board of principals to be spread on the 
minutes. 2. That a copy be sent to the family. 3. That 
a copy be given to the Roanoke newspapers with a request 
for publication; and also to the Virginia Journal of 
Education to be printed. 


J H. S. HOOKE, 


Committee | LOUISE A. DYER, 
R. H, COOK. 





The Norfolk Education Association at its last regular 
meeting, April 7, 1936, passed the following resolution: 
“That this Association go on record as highly commend- 
ing the splendid work of our State Legislative and Re- 
tirement Committees for their recent victory in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in securing a more equitable appropriation 
for the retired teachers of our State; that we heartily 
congratulate them on their victory and that this motion 
be communicated to the chairmen of these Committees and 
to the Executive Secretary of the State Association.” 

DELPHINE HURST, Secretary. 





W. S. Brent, division superintendent of Lancaster and 
Northumberland Counties, announced a few days ago 
that the schools of Lancaster and Northumberland this 
session will close at the end of a term of eight and one- 
half months as it was not possible to run the usual nine 
months’ term on account of lack of funds. 
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FIRE DESTROYS HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING AT FARMVILLE 


The main high school building, constructed in 1912, 
containing the recitation rooms was completely de- 
stroyed by fire in the early morning of Tuesday, April 
21. The building near-by containing the auditorium was 
saved from the flames by firemen. The flames when dis- 
covered at 5:30 A. M. had reached considerable headway 
and had spread rapidly over the entire building; by 7 :30 
o’clock only the walls were standing. 

The building containing ten recitation rooms, offices 
and library was built twenty-four years ago at an ap- 
proximate cost of $50,000. It is reported that the build- 
ing was insured for $47,000. 

Immediate steps were taken to provide classrooms for 
continuing the school work. This was done by dividing 
the auditorium into sections and the regular classes met 
two days after the destruction of the building. 

The most serious loss was the public library, containing 
4,500 volumes, housed in the building. Superintendent 
McIlwaine and the school board took immediate steps 
to replace the building destroyed by fire. This will no 
doubt be ready for the next session of the school in 
September. 


On April 27, a fire broke out in the school building at 
St. Charles and swept through the auditorium before 
the flames were stopped, destroying stage fixtures, seats, 
books and athletic equipment. The damage to the build- 
ing was tentatively fixed at $20,000. 


An Orange newspaper states that the board of super- 
visors in special session at the courthouse recently 
unanimously adopted the budget which carries a fifteen 
cent increase in the tax levy for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. This assures a nine months’ term for the schools 
of Orange County for the next year. The board’s action 
was unanimous after a public hearing. 


Paul Glick, for the past two years principal of schools 
at Amherst, has recently been elected president of the 
Blackstone College, Blackstone. This is a school for 
girls operated under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church. The school was established many years ago 
by Bishop Cannon. 





Jean Williams, a member of the senior class of Nor- 
view High School, Norfolk County, has the distinction 
of never having been tardy or absent a day since she 


entered school. This is a remarkable attendance record. 





Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of Washington and 
Lee University, at Lexington, was recently invited to 
become president of Tulane University, New Orleans. 
He decided to remain at Washington and Lee. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


RESTORATION OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


Continued progress in the restoration of teach- 
ers’ salaries is reported by superintendents of 
schools. Statements received recently from 182 
superintendents of schools in cities throughout 
the United States show that teachers’ salaries 
during the coming school year will be at pre- 
depression rates or higher in 25 per cent of the 
school systems replying. Sixty-one per cent 
report partial restorations, which, when com- 
bined with the previous figure, means that sal- 
aries have been restored in full or in part in 86 
per cent of the school systems represented. 

Similar information collected in the late sum- 
mer of 1935 from 203 cities showed that at that 
time only 18 per cent reported full restorations 
and 58 per cent partial restoration, or 76 per 
cent in all, as compared with 86 per cent in the 
present report. 

Among the schools systems reporting full 
restoration of salaries are the folowing (cities 
above 30,000 in population): 
Newark, N. J. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Covington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
3oston, Mass. 
Everett, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N, H. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Irvington, N. J. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Waco, Texas 
Richmond, Va. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 

The legislative committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association has prepared a bill to be intro- 
duced into the next Congress providing $300,000,- 
000 to be used as Federal aid to the schools in the 
states. All matters of administration and super- 
vision of the schools shall be left entirely to state 
and local school officials. 


ACTION MEMPHIS SCHOOL BOARD 


A newspaper report from Memphis, Tennessee, 
says that members of the Memphis Teachers 
Association, an affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, faced the alternative of disband- 
ing their organization or losing their jobs for 
the approaching school year. The city school 
board made this plain to the teachers and told 
them they would refuse to reconsider its recent 
action outlawing the union of teachers with the 
ultimatum that teachers drop membership or 
not get new contracts. 


NATION-WIDE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A grant of funds just announced will make it 
possible to carry on an experimental program in 
about 200 representative secondary schools in all 
parts of the country. Schools will furnish exten- 
sive information concerning their own staffs, 
plants, and educational programs. They will be 


visited and studied intensively by a committee of 
experienced educators. Students will be given a 
series of scientific tests and other forms of evalu- 
ation will be used. The study will cover both 
public and private secondary schools, whether 
accredited by any regional association or not. 
One or more schools will be selected in each state. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers, of the University of 
Michigan, is chairman of the general committee 
to make this study. Associated with him will be 
Dr. E. D. Grizzelle, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. Joseph Roemer, of Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 


. Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary education 


in the United States Office of Education, will 
serve as secretary to the committees. It is ex- 
pected that a full year will be required for the 
completion of this experimental program. An- 
other year will be spent in the analysis of results, 
formulation of recommendations, and publication 
of material. Leaders in secondary education in 
the country will be interested in following the 
stages of this study and in securing the final 
results. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Ira Butler for this interesting Nelson County school document. 
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Inexpensive Tour to Points of 
Interest 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 
CALIFORNIA AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 
in connection with the 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT PORTLAND, OREGON, 
JUNE 28-JULY 2, 1936. 


There will be a vast pilgrimage of people from the eastern part of the United 
States following the western trails to the Pacific Northwest this summer. 
The details and itinerary of the all-expense trip for Virginia teachers and 


their friends to the Pacific Northwest have been arranged at a remarkably low 
cost, including all items of expense except gratuities and meals while in Portland, 
as follows: 


One Person occupy- 
ing Upper Berth 


Two Persons occupy- 
ing Lower Berth, each 


One Person occupy- 
ing Lower Berth 





$301.50 
301.50 
298.75 
298.75 
292.35 
297.05 
296.35 
287.45 


Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Petersburg . 
Richmond 
Lynchburg . 
Durham .. . 
Winston-Salem 
Roanoke . 


$292.70 
292.70 
289.80 
289.80 
283.70 
288.40 
287.40 
279.00 


$279.50 
279.50 
277.40 
277.40 
270.75 
275.45 
274.00 
266.35 


The Points of Interest Visited 


Banff, Canada, June 25—Motor trip through the 
lakes and crags of the Canadian Rockies. 


Lake Louise, a half day and a night. 

Vancouver, Victoria, thence to Seattle by boat; 
sight-seeing trips in the typical English cities 
of Vancouver and Victoria. 

Portland, four days attending N. E. A. convention. 
Opportunities to take the famous Columbia 
River Drive. 


San Francisco, a day and a night. A night trip 


through Chinatown, and a day of sight-seeing. 


including the famous Parks, the Golden Gate 
and the new bridge spanning the harbor. 


Los Angeles, July 5, a whole day of sight-seeing 
including a visit to Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills. 

Yellowstone National Park, July 7-10, visiting the 
wonders of this Park, spending nights at lodges. 

Salt Lake City, July 11, all day, the morning occu- 
pied in visits to the State House and a drive 
through the city ending at noon at the Mormon 
Tabernacle to hear an organ recital. The after- 
noon will be spent at Saltair Beach; opportunity 
for a dip in Salt Lake. 

Chicago, July 13, half day sight-seeing trip, includ- 
ing a visit to Marshall Field’s Department 
Store. 


The Virginia party will leave Norfolk, Suffolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Lynch- 
burg and Roanoke on June 22. The North Carolina group will join the Virginians 
at Roanoke and the two travel together the entire trip. 


For further information and printed bulletin containing the daily itinerary and 


hotels, write C. J. HEATWOLE, 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


JUNE 

Trees are pink with blossoms, 
Birds are here again, 

Skies are washed all clear and blue 
With the silver rain; 

Flowers scattered everywhere, 
Earth is all in tune, 

Oh, the sweetest part of summer is 
The little part called June. 


The brooks just gurgle laughter 
The whole long day through, 
The bees are in the hollyhocks 
To gather honeydew ; 
The willows look like silver 
Beneath the summer moon— 
Oh, there is a kind of magic 
In the sunny days of June. 


The nights are sweet and dewy, 
The mornings bright and blue, 
Everything is fresh and green, 
And a whisper comes to you 
That there’s more of joy to follow, 
For vacation’s coming soon: 
Ah! there’s, somehow, something thrilling 
In the happy month of June. 
—Frances Turner. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


If safety education is to be effective it must be 


practical. To be practical it must respond to a 
local need. Automobile accident study is a local 
need, for automobiles abound throughout all 
civilized countries, no matter where you go auto- 
mobile accidents abound. 

The “Educational Division” of the National 
Safety Council, One, Park Avenue, New York, 
states that the principal types of accidents at va- 
rious age levels show that under four years burns 
are the outstanding type and that from four to 
nineteen years motor vehicle accidents lead the 
list. 

Vacation is just beginning and with it will 
come a great increase in accidents from various 
causes. 

Safety instruction cannot begin too early in 


the life of a child, The great Russian scientist, 
Ivan Pavlov, has proved that the grafting of a 
set of automatic reflexes against danger into the 
brains of all our children is absolutely possible. 
We are told that this is as old as the wisdom of 
a cave man who taught his first tamed wild dog 
to guard his fireside. 

Children seem to be fire worshippers—nothing 
more entrancing than matches. We certainly 
need safety teaching in the use and misuse of 
matches. Show how beautiful and useful fire is 
when controlled and how terrible when out of 
control. Show how easily cotton burns and how 
slowly wool burns. 

A baby boy just beginning to walk and to 
talk wished to play with a lighted lamp which 
was placed on a near-by table. The wise mother 
decided to teach him early that fire hurts, also a 
lesson in obedience. She placed him on the table 
with the lamp. He began to crawl toward the 
lamp, in vain mother said, “No, no.” He kept 
saying, ‘Pretty, pretty”. 

Finally he reached the lamp and stuck his 
nose against the hot chimney. Immediately he 
backed away saying, “No, no.” Never again did 
he evince a desire to go near a lamp and had be- 
gun to learn the lesson of mother’s “No, no.” 

Another instance of grafting a set of auto- 
matic reflexes against danger into the brains 
of a little child is that of a maiden aunt whose 
chief joy was a great nephew. When he could 
barely toddle she carried him to a close by curb 
where motor cars were rushing past them. “See 
the cars,” she said, ‘awful fast, heavy, big! If 
Sam should get in their way, I should have no 
precious boy.” Next year Sam could walk. He 
would run ahead of his aunt until the crossing 
was reached. There he would stop and say, 
“Please lead Sam to the store to buy candy.” To 
cross those street intersections became a lesson in 
the strictest caution. Grafting in of safety reflexes 
had begun, the candy reward drove it home, set 
the reflexes. 

These experiences were repeated as often as 
occasion required. Finally, Sam could pedal his 
own coaster bike. One day, he, in company with 
three other boys enriched by a nickel each, 
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started to the store for ice cream cones. When 
they had reached the dangerous intersection the 
three boys pedaled across, heedless of everything 
except to reach the store, but Sam came to a 
dead stand until an officer kindly helped him 
across. He is a man now and a father of three 
boys to whom he is teaching the same lesson his 
aunt taught him years ago. 

True, teachers do not have children at that 
early age. But do we’not have Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other organizations by means 
of which we may aid parents and relatives and 
encourage them in grafting a set of automatic 
reflexes against danger into the brains of their 
children? Remember—this isn’t best done by 
scolding or whipping! 

These reflexes against danger are not confined 
to pre-school age children. It is continuous until 
maturity. 

In the work of the primary and kindergarten 
the subject, “Safety,” may be organized around 
the activities of children. Interests and expe- 
riences in the home, in school, and on the way 
to and from school will furnish material for read- 
ing, language (oral and written) ; it may include 
local geography and local history also. 

The field of safety becomes richer as the child 
grows in experience and as exposure to danger 
becomes more frequent and varied. 

Moreover, this is a subject of interest to chil- 
dren, because it furnishes experiences and we 
might say visual education, also it is a proposi- 
tion which they themselves must work out. 

Here and there boys and girls are organizing 
to teach themselves to know, to respect and to 
use this new power of automobility—this should 
be as much a part of the heritage of youth today 
as history and arithmetic. 

But there is a broader meaning which we must 
keep in mind if our teaching is to be really con- 
structive. The “Education Division” of Na- 
tional Safety Council states that “Safety means 
something more than accident prevention; it 
means also conservation of all that goes to make 
life worth while—health, opportunity and the 
material resources upon which life itself de- 
pends. Safety is the opposite of waste.” 

Another viewpoint is: safety education means 
teaching the child to adjust himself to our mod- 
ern civilization. To travel the streets and high- 
ways safely he must be alert of mind and body, 
he must know something of the way in which 
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traffic is conducted, controlled and kept moving, 
and he must recognize the rights of others in the 
use of the streets and highways. How to adjust 
ourselves so as to make living harmonious is 
obviously in keeping with the goal of education 
accepted by many of our foremost school men 
today—the ability to live together—or, in other 
words, to adapt ourselves to the interests and 
rights of others and to the conditions of present- 
day life, Safety education is not only a training 
in the prevention of accidents and in conservation 
but it is also a part of the vital matter of learning 
to be a good citizen. 

No doubt this teaching in relation to life and 
living is the fundamental reason for the nation- 
wide popularity of the Virginia New Course of 
Study. 

We have not mentioned accidents caused by 
fire. This is most important, for death and de- 
struction caused by fire is beyond computation. 
Entire sections of cities, whole blocks in towns 
and villages, country homes, barns, horses, cat- 
tle, farming implements and tools, the year’s 
crop—all destroyed by fire in a short space of 
time. The resources of men and money are 
called upon to fight fire. 

Have you seen a forest fire? Surely the per- 
son who dropped a lighted cigarette or the care- 
less camper who failed to put out his fire in the 
camp had never been taught the tremendous loss 
in a forest fire. The most appalling sight we 
ever saw was a forest fire raging along an 
eighteen mile front. 

The work of years, of ages, gone up in smoke 
and ashes, and the number of little people in 
feathers and fur whose home was the forest. A 
most pitiful sight is a burned forest whose few 
trees left standing seem to be lifting their leafless 
arms in prayer. 

“One tree may make a million matches 
One match may burn a million trees.” 


SOME RESULTS OF SAFETY TEACHING 

These facts are reported by the “National 
Safety Council” and published in the Safety Edu- 
cation Magazine. 

“The records of cities where safety education 
has become thoroughly incorporated in the 
school program show remarkable decreases in 
child fatalities; in some cases these reductions 
have been as high as 50 per cent. Since 1922, 
the year in which systematic work in safety edu- 
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cation was begun, accidental deaths of children 
have declined 12 per cent. 

“Motor vehicle deaths of children increased 20 
per cent in nine years, whereas adult deaths in- 
creased 160 per cent. 

“In view of the trend of adult fatalities it is 
estimated that safety education is saving the 
lives of 7,500 children each year. 

“Accidents are the foremost cause of death 
among children of school age. 

“About 15,000 children under 15 years of age 
are killed in accidents each year. 

“Among children under 5 years of age burns 
are -the chief cause of accidental deaths, while 
motor vehicle accidents lead the list for children 
5 to 19 years. 

“About 5,000 children under 15 are killed each 
year in motor vehicle accidents. 

“A study of accidents to children of school 
age indicates that they are responsible for 1,800,- 
000 days lost in a single school year—the equiva- 
lent of continuous absence of 10,000 students, 

“More children are injured in school buildings 
and grounds than in their homes or going to and 
from school. More accidents occur in the gym- 
nasium than in any other part of the school 
building while the largest number of accidents 
on school grounds occur in miscellaneous play. 

“For every person killed in an accident 95 are 
injured. Four of these are permanently disabled 
and 91 suffer temporary disability. If we esti- 
mate 4 children permanently disabled for every 
one killed, we have the appalling total of 68,000 
who have been denied the fair start in life 
which is the right of every child; and this is only 
one year’s record !” 


Making Limericks for Fun 
Here is something the children might like to 
do during vacation. 
Here is a rhyme that I know— 
There was an old man in a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a Bee! 
When they asked, “Does it buzz?” 
He replied, “Yes, it sure does! 
It’s a regular brute of a Bee.” 


There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger ; 
They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside 

And the smile on the face of the tiger. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


1936 ROUND TABLE ON EDUCATION 

The 1936 Round Table on Education, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, 
will be held during the second week of the 
Institute, July 13-18. The leader will be Dr. 
Scott M. Buchanan. While the character of the 
program has not been revealed, the training and 
experience of the leader serve as an earnest of 
a challenging program. 

Dr. Buchanan is a graduate of Amherst, a 
Rhodes Scholar to Oxford from Massachusetts, 
and a Ph.D. of Harvard. He was at one time 
instructor in Latin and Greek at Amherst. For 
several years he was associate director of the 
Peoples Institute, an aduit education institution, 
in New York City. For the past six years, he 
has been professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He was recently elected pro- 
fessor of the liberal arts in the University of 
Chicago, where he goes next fall to assume his 
new responsibilities. Dr. Buchanan is a writer 
and critic who has commanded wide attention. 
His interpretations and criticisms of contem- 
porary educational developments should prove 
enlightening and stimulating. 

The charge is often made that education, like 
religion, does not have to fear so greatly the 
attacks of its outspoken opponents and of 
heretics as it does the lethargy and indifference, 
or the misguided zeal, of its proponents, Un- 
questionably there is truth in the charge. Edu- 
cation under the direction and control of a 
group of professionals can soon lose its vital 
qualities. Spontaneity and perspective are highly 
important. Conferences, while their value may 
sometimes be questioned, furnish the oppor- 
tunity to get a long range view of education 
that is essential to wise leadership. This aim 
has been furthered at the Institute’s conferences 
by the fact that laymen attend and participate 
in the discussions. 

Readers of the Journal are requested to look 
for further announcements concerning the Round 
Table. For full particulars, address the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia. 
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LITERATURE FOR MODERN CHILDREN 
JOELLA AKIN, Principal, McGuffey Training School, East Radford 


itself at the beginning by declaring from 
what point of view it will proceed and in 
This discussion 


A NY new discussion of literature must justify 


what direction it will move. 

will concern itself with literature for modern 

children and will move in the direction of the 

following outline: 

1. A need for an enlargement of study in 
children’s lite :ature. 

2. Changes that have come about. 

3. Types of literary material that function in 
the lives of modern children. 

4. Literature in the new curriculum. 

The term modern children means children as 
they live and act today. The study of literature 
from the standpoint of the children’s needs has 
long been considered an important part of the 
preparation of teachers, social workers and home 
makers, but in recent years the scope and 
dignity of the subject has been more fully recog- 
nized. Courses in this subject now take rank in 
colleges and training schools along with courses 
in adult literature, and the time has passed when 
a brief study devoted largely to story-telling and 
other features of method is at all acceptable. 
The increasing amount and variety of excellent 
literary material for children, a fuller knowledge 
of child psychology and the great social need 


for types of school experiences which shall 


enrich life and open up many lines of innocent 
enjoyment are serving to emphasize the need 
for an enlargement of study. 

One of the great changes that has taken place 
with regard to literature for children is the 
change in the attitude of adults, 
growing realization of the importance of first 
experiences with literature and a willingness to 
spend more time on the selection of books. This 
change has come with our realization of the 
importance of the early years of childhood and 
our interest in child psychology. We no longer 
select “a book for a child of four’, “a book for 


There is a 


a child of seven”, but we take into consideration 
the intelligence, interests and experiences of the 
child for whom we are choosing the book. These 
questions should be considered when making 
book selections : 

1. Is the book suited to the mental age of the 

child? 

Is the subject matter interesting to this par- 
ticular child? Does he really enjoy it? 

Is the content of the book worth while? 
Will it stand reading and re-reading, or is it 
a trivial book that will be looked at once, 
then put aside? 

Is the content of the book childlike and 
desirable? 

Is the book well bound and durable? 

Is it suitably illustrated ? 

. Is it well written? 

Another change that has come about is the 
realization that it is not necessary for a story 
to incorporate an obvious moral. We want our 
stories to be ethically sound, to present the true 
and beautiful and exclude the wrong and unde- 
sirable. We cannot, however, make the state- 
ment that stories “teach morals”. We can only 
say that they present right ideals in an attrac- 
tive light. 

Along with the too-obviously-moral tale we 
have discarded the symbolic story for use with 
little children. The fact that this type of story 
means very little to young children is self-evi- 
dent and needs no discussion. 

The sentimental story is also being discarded. 
This type of story died hard, for many adults 
have a sentimental attitude toward children. 

These are the types of literature we have put 
aside. Their places have been taken by whole- 
some stories of everyday life, more picture books 
and picture stories, and books giving real infor- 
mation about the world in which the child lives. 

In considering the age interests of children 
we find that young children enjoy stories about 
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themselves, or about children who have experi- 
ences similar to their own, It is a plan in 
selecting realistic stories to analyze the interest 
of the particular group of children to whom the 
stories are told. As has been stated, intelli- 
gence, experience, and environment will all affect 
selection. Of course we do not limit children’s 
stories entirely by environment and experience 
because many are vicarious ones and come to us 
through books and pictures. 

Besides the realistic stories, the nature and 
animal stories have a distinct appeal to the 
modern child. This type may be classed as real- 
istic, but is so important it demands a separate 
heading.- Children seem instinctively drawn to 
living creatures and they like to listen to stories 
about dogs and cats, rabbits and birds. They 
are intensely interested in the world of nature 
and want to know the why and wherefore of 


everything. Incidentally, many of the nature 


stories now being written are scientifically true. 

Within the last few years we have begun to 
realize the need for books that picture the 
actual world in which the child lives and give 
him simple information about the activities that 
he sees going on around him. The modern in- 


formational book selects the phases of life and 
the activities in which children are most inter- 
ested and presents in simple narrative and pic- 
tures facts about airplanes, boats, trains, and 
so forth. 

In these days when we are so interested in 
developing a feeling of sympathy between peo- 
ples of different countries, literature does much 
to bring this about. There are now many charm- 
ing books which, through their stories and pic- 
tures, give authentic information about other 
countries. The informational books are essen- 
tial to all children who are being trained to read, 
“to find out”. There should be a good deal of 
attention paid to informational books, for in 
the next few years they will be increasingly 
used in schools. 

Not until the last few years have we had the 
photographic books that have been so popular 
with young children and which had to undergo 
severe criticism, nor do we fully realize yet how 
important is content—childlike content. 

Another need that is met in the modern story 
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is the phrasing. Simple sentence structure is 
more enjoyably read by all children. 

I have not meant to infer in this discussion so 
far that all the old literature should be dis- 
carded, for we need to keep the best of the old 
and add to it the best of the new. I agree, how- 
ever, with Miss Dalgliesh when she says, “Some 
of our book lists need a good deal of pruning 
and renovating to fit modern children and mod- 
ern life; and we do not always take this swift 
moving world into account when planning chil- 
dren’s reading”. 

There is one thing that hampers children’s read- 
ing more than any other one thing—that is tradi- 
tion. It has grown up around the very body of 
literature that should be less conventional, less 
hampered by tradition than any other; and for 
this reason good books are excluded from lists 
because they do not measure up to some individ- 
ual and adult standard. 

Books have several strong rivals these days; 
the radio, movies, automobiles and television, 
(when it comes) ; therefore every librarian, every 
teacher, every reviewer, every maker of book 
lists should consider children’s books only as 
they touch the iives of children today; of par- 
ticular children with particular interests. 

The need for a newer and better interpreta- 
tion of child life has brought to the attention 
of teachers the many abuses perpetrated in the 
field of literature. Many teachers have con- 
sidered stories and poetry as a separate and 
detached subject matter when in reality it is a 
channel through which children are led to a 
more desirable understanding of the richness 
and beauty of everyday life. Modern philos- 
ophy maintains that we shall teach children, not 
subject matter; the subject matter shall be inci- 
dental to the great aim of education which is to 
provide those experiences whereby children live 
happily, develop desirable character traits and 
realize and develop their individual abilities. 
This philosophy also recognizes the need for the 
use of all forms of subject matter materials as 
a means of interpreting life to children. With 
this philosophy the teaching of literature has as 
important a place as the teaching of arithmetic 
or spelling. The revised curriculum lends itself 
effectively to an increased use of literature for 
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interpreting the lives of people and is very flex- 
ible in that it gives stories and poetry a place 
as well as other subject matter. The revised 
curriculum permits us to look at literature in 
two ways: 


1. As a subject in itself where the teacher is 
called upon to guide intelligently the child’s 
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reaction to particular elements in the story 
or poems. 
As an outgrowth of other subjects by which 
added significance is given, as geography 
and history. It also has a particular rela- 
tion to language. 

In short, literature is not only a subject in 

itself but also a part of all the curriculum. 





Industrial Arts in a Modern Secondary School 
EARL F. GRISWOLD, Instructor Industrial Arts, Manassas 


come more and more to the fore in adjust- 

ing the pupils of secondary school age to 
the curriculum. An outlet has been found in the 
field of industrial arts for latent forces, habits, 
desires and potential skills that is enabling the 
school to cope more successfully with the prob- 
lems of the child. 

It is not generally recognized that almost any 
subject of the established curriculum may be 
motivated and integrated with industrial arts. 
Far from being an overstatement, the list below 
will show to just what extent this may be possible 
by treating each of the major standard subjects 
of the curriculum in turn and its relationship to 
industrial arts. 

1. Social studies—An excellent correlation can 

be followed here. While the -history teacher 
is covering the Industrial Revolution and 
periods of inventions the industrial arts 
teacher could supply the actual visual experi- 
ence with these inventions. When famous men 
are being discussed, the industrial arts boys 
could make silhouettes of these men. Jig saw 
puzzles of historical scenes and other visual 
classwork could be made. 
Mathematics.—Industrial arts affords an 
everyday application of classroom mathe- 
matics. Algebra, plane geometry, solid geom- 
etry and arithmetic occur every day in shop 
work. Measuring material bills, drafting, 
scale work, etc. are all practical applications 
of mathematics. 
Science.—A knowledge of materials neces- 
sarily involves scientific knowledge. Metal- 
lurgy, botany of woods, chemistry of etching 
acids and soldering fluxes, the chemistry of 
paints and finishes are a few illustrations of 
industrial arts science. 


PR cate nae industrial arts education has 


4. Language arts——The names of tools and ma- 
terials, their proper spelling, derivation of their 
names might supplement a class in: language 
arts. The influence of inventions on the 
Romance languages would be another possi- 
bility for study. 

This simple list should show that industrial arts 
is not merely designed to give a boy work to do 
with his hands but it also aims to go deeper into 
what lies behind the use of his hands. In this 
respect industrial arts can no longer be called 
manual training. Manual training merely showed 
a boy how to do something. It made no attempt 
to give him the why, where and what of his work. 
This is exactly what industrial arts is trying to 
do, produce a better prepared, well rounded, 
useful citizen to the community—a citizen who 
will be better prepared to meet life when he has 
to. Let us follow James through a course of 
study in industrial arts and see just what he will 
take and what he should know when he finishes 
the course. 

James’ first year of industrial arts will be in 
what is called the general shop. Here he is in- 
troduced to as many different types of activities 
as it is possible to give him. He does some wood- 
work, art metal, electricity, drafting, foundry, 
sheet metal, automobile or whatever is offered. 
Little attempt is made to produce skills in his 
work. He is, rather, allowed to follow his desires 
and interests. He can make what he wants to and 
work with what he wishes to. The teacher skill- 
fully sees that he comes in contact with all the 
various activities. He is never made to feel that 
he must do this or do that, must work hard to 
get a mark, etc. Tests are given to be used by 
the teacher for study in guidance work and to 
give marks if necessary. 

While James is going through this experimental 
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stage he is being watched very closely by the 

teacher. Sooner or later he will show a particular 

interest for a certain type of work. If not, he 
will show certain abilities that will make him more 
adept at some kinds of work than at others. 

This is what the teaacher is looking for. When 

James finishes his work in this first year he will 

be allowed to take a full year’s course the next 

year in the work that interests him most or in 
the work in which the teacher feels he is most 
adept. This interest even in larger departments 
may be followed for two years or he may divide 
the two years into two different types of work. 

The first year of work is hinged on guidance more 

than on any other one thing. 

When James’ interest has been found or his 
abilities discovered he begins specialization. He 
is now going to be given all that it is possible to 
give him in the work that fits him best. In this 
advanced work there are four main things that 
the teacher sets out to accomplish, namely: guid- 
ance, how to plan, how to buy, and how to build. 
Listed below is an outline of the work as it falls 
under these four main topics. 

1. Guidance.—Conditions of industry in his par- 
ticular field, salaries, working conditions, 
hours of work, where to get further ‘training, 
where to seek employment, etc. 

How to plan.—How to lay out plans for 
building a project, drafting, bills of material, 
architecture, design, appreciation. (This topic 
might cover a year’s course in some schools. ) 
How to buy.—Knowledge of tools, materials, 
machines and general equipment, cost of same, 
where to buy same, how to order, and mainly 
what to buy. 

How to build.—This work will cover most of 
the time. Here he will be instructed thoroughly 
in the proper use of tools and machinery 
through observations, demonstrations and 
actual detailed experiences. He learns how 
to repair broken tools, their care, proper pro- 
cedure to follow in making a project, con- 
struction details, etc. It is a detailed course of 
work applying knowledge gleaned from the 
above outline. 

When James finishes this course of study he 
should be better able to follow the work he has 
chosen to do. He will be more self-reliant know- 
ing more about what to do when he graduates 
from high school. So many high school graduates 
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have no idea of the future when they leave school. 
James will know where to increase his education 
and what chance he has of getting work and 
advancing himself. Most of all he will have 
acquired a good sound basis upon which to build 
for the future. 

Specialized I Q’s are things that education 
today seems to fail in discovering. The I Q of 
a child is arrived at by too much factual and too 
little practical testing. Boys are often condemned 
into educational obscurity because they lack 
general intelligence. However, these boys may 
possess hidden abilities along certain lines that 
would if developed far surpass the ability of a 
child with a high I Q in that particular line. 
Industrial arts can increase the field of research 
to discover these hidden possibilities and develop 
them. I have at least ten boys in my present 
classes that fall within this category and who 
would have left school meagerly prepared to meet 
life had not their abilities been sought out and 
an attempt made to develop them. 

One might ask, of what value is such a course 
to a boy who may never earn his living by manual 
dexterity. Industrial arts tries to make this boy 

"a better, well rounded citizen by— 

1. Development of hobbies and valuable use of 
leisure time. 

2. Appreciation for good workmanship in homes, 
furniture, etc. Make him a better buyer and 
a better homeowner. 
A proud homeowner who is interested in an 
attractive home, both inside and outside. This 
is an asset to any community, and what is a 
good homeowner but a good citizen. 

Montaigne once said: “I would have a tutor, 
who should at the very first, according to the 
capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, 
permitting his pupil himself to taste things, and ot 
himself to discern and choose them, sometimes 
opening the way to him, and sometimes leaving 
him to open it for himself.” 

It seems to me that Montaigne long ago struck 
the keynote to the underlying aim of modern 
education, “Let the child follow his interests.” 
And so industrial arts comes very close not only 
to the recommendation of Montaigne but of 
modern education itself. One will find that a keen 
insight into the inner workings of industrial arts 
will show vast opportunities for educational 
advancement along approved lines. 
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The Library Study Hall 


MARGARET C. HUDSON, Librarian, High School, South Norfolk 


LIBRARY study hall is, at best, an un- 
A fortunate situation. When, but a short 

while ago, the library was regarded as a 
luxury and the librarian as a lucky young per- 
son who sat behind a desk and dispensed books 
of fiction to indiscriminating adolescents, there 
was reason to utilize the superfluous space of 
the one and the abundant time of the other by 
adding study halls; and it was practicable. The 
librarian could supervise the study of the group, 
at the same time performing the routine duties 
of her position. 

Today, however, the situation is changed. 
Within the past few years the library has come 
to be regarded as the center of the instructional 
program of the progressive school. Since far- 
sighted leaders in the educational field have 
enlarged the scope of the curriculum in order to 
broaden the experience of teacher and pupil, 
there has resulted a natural demand for more 
and varied sources of material. The textbook 


has been relegated to its proper function of pro- 
viding the skeleton foundation of the subject 
matter upon which to build a more expansive set 


of experiences. The teacher, then, must look 
more and more to the library for aid. 

The librarian has become, as a result, more 
than a dispenser of books. She is not there 
now merely to serve those pupils who have the 
time and inclination for recreational reading but 
to guide and correlate the reading program of 
the school. “The properly trained librarian must 
have all that a good teacher has, and, in addi- 
tion, library training.” She is sought for bibli- 
ographies when a unit is made out, and she is 
called upon to have accessible to the pupils the 
material for that unit when it gets under way. 
She must, therefore, be familiar with the course 
of study as carried out in her school; she must 
be ever on the alert for new and readable books 
and able to see them put to the best use; and 
she must be always ready to direct pupils and 
teachers to varied sources of information, Need- 
less to say, these functions cannot be performed 
satisfactorily unless she has the resources of the 
library at her finger tips. The librarian is not 


expected to know everything but she can be 
expected to know where to find everything, 
whether it be the Olympic records for 1932 or 
the diet of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s dog. 
To be able to do this, she must not neglect the 
routine matters of cataloguing, indexing, and 
filing. Added to these duties are book selection 
and purchase, classifying and circulation work, 
and certain mechanical arts such as labeling, 
repairing, and binding. 

What time does a librarian seriously following 
her profession have to fulfill the exacting duties 
of a study hall supervisor? It means that she 
must stop in her preparation of a bibliography 
on the World War to call the roll, that she must 
leave James to find his own material on the 
New Deal to keep two study hall pupils from 
idling, that she must shove a book on aviation 
at John—hoping that it was the history rather 
than the technique of flying that he wanted—to 
break up a whispering campaign in a far corner. 
She cannot observe as she should the study 
habits of her pupils, helping them when neces- 
sary. In short, she cannot maintain excellent 
study conditions and at the same time be a 
librarian. Lucile Fargo, in her Library in the 
School, has summed up this situation briefly: 
“To expect one person to look after both library 
and study hall in a school of any size (two 
hundred or more) is first to overload and then 
to require the performance of duties so dis- 
similar that one job or the other suffers.” 

A group of pupils forced to sit in the library 
for an hour each day comes to regard it not as 
a place to develop initiative and expand learning 
fields or a place for browsing and discovering 
the worthy use of leisure but as just another 
classroom, the sole difference being the books 
around the walls. There cannot be the cherished 
“library atmosphere” where there is compulsory 
attendance and formal discipline. The study 
hall should be the place where the pupil may 
peruse his textbook study with the library adja- 
cent to be consulted when need arises. Other- 
wise, the library becomes less a library and more 
a study hall. 
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Since, however, educators must be cognizant 
of economy measures, it is often necessary, 
against the wishes of the administrator, to have 
the library study hall combination. In that case, 
it devolves upon the librarian to fulfill her dual 
duties as well as possible, and there is some 
compensation. When she is able to interest in 
a hobby one boy who has sat in the study hall 
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for days without using his time as he should, 
when she succeeds in passing on the reading 
habit to one girl who would never have sought the 
library of her own volition but was assigned there 
for studying, then she can feel it has been worth 
while. She has excellent opportunity to increase 
the number of pupils who are “library conscious” 
—and that is, after all, her ultimate aim. 





The High School Laboratory 


J. P. STOVALL, Principal, High School, Claremont 


N important adjunct to the teaching of 

A science is the laboratory. In fact some 

kind of laboratory is a necessity, even if 

it is no more than a closet equipped with shelves 

to hold chemicals, bottles, test tubes, and other 

forms of apparatus, and it need not be expensive. 

I wish to make a few suggestions about what 

I call the three types of laboratories. Any school 
may be provided with one of these. 

The best arrangement is a separate room in 
which the apparatus for the different sciences is 
kept and where the pupils may go to perform the 
My laboratory is a basement room 
about twenty-three feet long, twenty-two feet 
wide, and nine feet high. The room has six 
windows so that ample ventilation and light are 
easily obtained. In one corner is a sink and in 
each of the other three corners shelves are built. 
These shelves hold biology specimens, chemicals, 
and apparatus—each separately. In the middle 
of the room a table is built. This table is approxi- 
mately three feet high, three and ome-half feet 
wide, and fourteen feet long. Above the center 
of the table are arranged double-decker shelves 
to hold materials. The class can arrange itself 
on opposite sides of the table, each pupil having 
access to the shelves. Also in the room are two 
smaller tables that can be used for various pur- 
poses. On the walls of the laboratory are charts 
and drawings, explaining different phases of 
science. A small blackboard is fixed on one wall 
for use by instructor or pupils. Our laboratory 
is used for chemistry, biology and general science, 
but may be used for other sciences as well. 

Sometimes it is not advisable to take the class 
to the laboratory. In that case the instructor can 
procure the necessary materials from the labora- 


experiments. 


tory and perform the experiment in the class- 
room. 


Not every schoo! has an available room that can 
be used for a laboratory. In that case if the 
classroom has a closet, it may be fitted with 
shelves to hold the materials and the experiments 
performed in the room on tables. This may 
be called type number two. Now if the room 
does not have a closet, then some shelves or cabi- 
nets may be constructed in the room and we have 
laboratory of type three. The separate room is 
superior to the last two. However, the last two 
named have one advantage over the first, and 
that is the materials are always handy for an 
experiment to explain the day’s assignment. 


As I have already said the laboratory and its 
equipment need not be expensive. Of course the 
more money one has to spend on it the better it 
will be, but if money is scarce, and that is the 
condition of most of the high schools, the work 
can still go forward. The tables, cabinets and 
shelves can be built out of inexpensive lumber by 
the instructor and the pupils, the local carpenter, 
or the janitor. Glass containers for preserved 
specimens will be brought in by the pupils or 
given by the patrons. The biology class will 
bring in valuable specimens, and also class trips 
may contribute ; and if the pupils search the fields 
and woods for things studied, what is there 
against giving them extra credit on the course? 
As yet I have found nothing against it. The 
pupils’ interest will exceed the expectation, and 
the laboratory will grow from year to year, fur- 
nishing more and more accumulated material 
which will prove invaluable in the teaching of 
science. 
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Units of Work in Summer School Courses 
CLARA L. PITTS, Elementary Supervisor, Alexandria 


who are experimenting with materials col- 

lected and organized at summer school, 
the author has begun to wonder if too much 
attention has not been given to having the 
teachers while there write units of work to be 
taught when the schools open. Judging by the 
returns, each teacher in attendance is required 
to write a detailed unit for a group of children 
which the teacher has never seen and in many 
cases a group about whose environment she 
knows almost nothing. 

In a very few cases, teachers have been suc- 
cessful in using these made-in-advance units. 
However, in each of these instances the teacher 
has had to make adjustments to her group, In 
the majority of the cases, the teachers have done 
a type of work which has ranged from unsatisfac- 
tory to a complete failure. The two cases cited 


T to are ex studying the work of teachers 


here are examples of the results achieved from 
the use of prepared-in-advance units of work. 


One first grade teacher who wrote a unit on 
home life found that apparently the children 
were not interested in their homes. They had 
no desire to build a house. They sat and 
looked at the teacher politely while she enthused 
but not once did they join her. In desperation 
the teacher called in a dog. Immediately that 
group waked up. The children had pets at 
home. They were glad to tell about them and 
delighted to bring them to school. Through 
the use of this special interest the home was 
brought in gradually. In the end, the teacher 
used all her materials, the children grew in self- 
control, in the ability to work for a definite end, 
in the ability to appreciate the work of others, 
and so on. These children liked books. They 
read so well that the second grade teacher 
became interested in the methods which secured 
such satisfactory results. Since that time, this 
second grade teacher has taken two extension 
courses and is doing a good piece of work even 
though she gets discouraged occasionally when 
she finds herself reverting to type and monopo- 
lizing the entire program. 

Another teacher who was just beginning to 


wake up decided to attend a summer school. 
She knew that in the grade she was to teach 
the next year the course of study, the adopted 
textbooks and the majority of supplementary 
books are related to man’s progress from prehis- 
toric times through the middle ages. This teacher 
brought home a unit on timber. It required a 
knowledge of conservation, the location of 
national forests, lumber industries, by-products 
of timber, the forester and his work, diseases of 
trees, forest fires, the different kinds of trees in 
the United States and the chief uses of each 
kind. . . . The subject matter and the difficulty 
level were suited to the seventh or eighth grade. 
Certainly neither fitted the grade for which the 
unit was planned. 

The teacher insisted on using the unit. Since 
she had spent a whole summer writing it and 
since she had a beautiful red “A” on the front 
page it was natural that she would want to use 
it. If that “A” had not been there, the super- 
visor might have been able to make the teacher 
realize that her unit was sure to be a failure. 
Some of the questions which the supervisor 
asked to no avail were these: “Do you think 
you can get all your children to be whole- 
heartedly interested in this work?” “Aren’t 
your references too difficult for these children?” 
“Can you get a sufficient supply of the refer- 
ences to enable you to.carry on the work to 
advantage?” ‘Do you think you can get suff- 
cient help from the environment?” “What 
school skills will be needed?” “Are these chil- 
dren sufficiently advanced to learn these skills 
with sufficient ease not to get discouraged ?” 

Perhaps the supervisor should have insisted 
that the unit be returned to the institution from 
which it came. Such a procedure would have 
been exactly opposed to her philosophy. 

She did say, “Watch to see whether or not 
the children are genuinely interested. Also, keep 
in mind the school skills which these children 
can learn without too much discouragement. 
If you feel the need of assistance, call on me.” 

In a little while, the teacher became very 
much disheartened. She found it difficult to 
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hold the interest of the children. There was 
not time enough for the unit and for the work 
of the grade. The children brought in no 
materials and the teacher could find very little. 
The teaching of that unit was so thoroughly 
unsuccessful that the teacher tried no other 
progressive work that year. If she were the 
only teacher to whom this has happened, there 
would be no occasion for this paper. 

Of course, teachers of summer school classes 
have a perfect right to ask, “If the supervisors 
object to ready-made units, what do they want? 
Are they not too formal and tradition-loving to be 
retained in their positions ?” 

Some supervisors feel that this unwillingness 
to accept prepared units is a sign of ultra pro- 
gressiveness. They want their teachers to get 
acquainted with their children as quickly as 
possible, to accept the children as they are, to 
begin with them at that place and to help them 
develop new and broader interests which necessi- 
tate the use of the school arts within their ability 
level and which secure greater all round growth. 

What should be the content of a course de- 
signed to help teachers who are trying to learn 
how to teach children rather than textbooks? 
That is a difficult question. However, if one may 
judge from those phases of the summer work 
which have proven beneficial, the following points 
should be included in such a course: 


1. A better understanding of the philosophy of 


education implied in this paper—a practical 
understanding of that philosophy which will 
enable that teacher to distinguish between lip 
service and the real thing. 

Some of the units brought home from sum- 
mer schools have theories stated better than 
the author could word them. However, the 
very willingness of that teacher to superim- 
pose this unit on the children shows that the 
beautiful statement has no real meaning to 
her. In some instances, excellent activities 
are stated. However, in the schoolroom, the 
teacher sets the activities as tasks, she tells 
the children how to do them, and finally de- 
cides whether or-not the work was well done. 
To this teacher, those beautiful statements 
have no meaning. 

A better understanding of the child. The 
desired all round growth of the child could be 


secured more easily if teachers knew how to 
study children and had some idea of how to 
meet the problems found. For example, just 
because a child tells “whoppers” he is not 
necessarily depraved. There is hope for a 
child who appropriates things he likes and 
wants if this weakness is treated wisely. 
When a boy seems to hate everything and 
everybody, a confidential talk may ease all 
the troubles. Teachers need assistance in 
analyzing the reactions of problem children 
and in getting these children adjusted to the 
group. If teachers do get the attitude, “Here 
is a case for me to study” rather than “What 
a horrid child!” much has been accomplished. 
Not all children of the same chronological age 
can be interested in any one thing. Each 
child has special aptitudes, experiences, and 
interests, therefore the teacher must know 
each child. A few of the children entering 
our first grade last year had lived abroad. 
They had asked many questions and had them 
answered. They were familiar with Mother 
Goose, fairy tales and children’s poetry. A 
few children entering the first grade had 
never been out of sight of the place in which 
they were born. They had not been permitted 
to ask questions. They had no pets. They 
never had a funny paper read to them. What 
could a teacher do with a group in which the 
members had such varied backgrounds and 
had such different interests? Does a unit of 
work prepared months in advance stand much 
chance of being used successfully in such a 
situation ? 

Note: This plea for a better understanding of the 
child is not to be interpreted as saying that every 
teacher should have a course in psychology. Un- 
fortunately many of the courses on this subject are 
of the memoriter, memorize-it, learn-it-by-heart, 
and say-it-verbatim kind. No emphasis is put 
upon the understanding of the statements much 
less upon an application of them. No problem 
cases from the experiences of the class are dis- 
cussed. The words of some one who has never 
taught a child are memorized. To what end— 
well, some people seem to think a person educated 
if he has memorized a sufficient number of words. 
A knowledge of those techniques needed in 
making a survey of the childrens’ interests, 
aptitudes, achievement levels in the skill sub- 
jects, social traits, home life, health, history 
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and so on. Every teacher should know how 
to get acquainted with her children almost 
immediately. The sooner a teacher is able to 
get an active group working toward a definite 
end, the greater number of opportunities each 
child will have for growth in an all round 
manner. 

A knowledge of the materials written near 
the grade difficulty-level of the group that 
teacher is to have. This list should include 
reference books and free materials. The more 
difficult reading can be done by the best 
readers. The easier books can be used by the 
children below the normal for the grade. 
Many teachers have already realized this need 
and are making graded lists of their own. 

A knowledge of the methods to be employed 
in making a survey of those phases of the 
environment which can be used to advantage 
by the members of the class. 

This should include places of interest, in- 
dustries of interest, people, organizations, and 
objects which might enrich the experiences of 
the members of the group. 

Familiarity with many different units of work 
on the approximate grade level which this 
teacher is to have. This will give the 
teacher-student an opportunity to see how 
different teachers have met situations. It 
should enable her later to be more capable of 
making adjustments demanded by the needs 
of her group. It seems that a critical reading 
of a great many units would be of much 
more value than the writing of one unit. This 
reading should include the techniques used, 
the materials and their sources, the checks 
employed, the evaluations suggested and so 
on. It might be a good plan to let the teach- 
ers outline two or three possible units. There 
could be no objection to a teacher writing a 
unit in detail provided she realrzed that she 
was only practicing to learn how and that 
the material prepared almost surely would 
not be suitable, without changes, to any group 
of children, in any schoolroom, in any locality 
on earth. 

A knowledge of the different techniques 
absolutely necessary in the progressive schools 
and with which formal teachers are not 
acquainted. For example, some teachers have 


written up units of work and made a grade 
of B when they themselves did not know 
a table of contents from an index. That was 
used as an illustration because it is a thing 
very easy to teach. It is a more difficult 
task to get teachers to have a general dis- 
cussion which is valuable to all of the mem- 
bers of the class. 

A better working knowledge of the techniques 
which have been used in the formal school 
and which are needed when any group wants 
to learn a definite skill. For example, the 
development or teaching lesson is even more 
important in the “so-called” activity program 
than it was in the formal one. When chil- 
dren are vitally interested and need a skill, it 
is very important that the teacher should 
know how to teach or develop that skill with- 
out letting the members of the group become 
discouraged. Also the teacher must know 
how to guide the classroom work in such a 
manner that the children get practice in using 
the skill in many different situations which 
are real ones to the children. When children 
want and need a skill but can’t use it and 
there is no one to help them learn how, they 
become discouraged and lose faith in their 
leadership. 

Practice in evaluating techniques, materials, 
and results. This should be given in order 
that the teachers may become intelligently 
critical of their own procedures, thus prevent- 
ing that feeling of utter discouragement which 
comes to all of us when our plans go wrong 
and we cannot understand the cause. If the 
teachers know hov to evaluate in terms of 
purpose, they will be much more able to help 
their pupils learn to evaluate in the same 
manner. 

Such a course as the one outlined here will 
call for wide and critical reading in order that 
the teacher-student may know the best informa- 
tional books for children and for teachers, the 
best illustrated classics, the most helpful profes- 
sional books available, the best units of work on 
the market, publishers catalogues giving sug- 
gested grade level of books, free materials, stand- 
ard achievement tests and so on. 

If the teacher-students are to get the greatest 
benefit possible this course will require directed 
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observation and discussion over a period of 
weeks. 

To the uninitiated, it may seem that if the 
teachers’ colleges did all that has been asked of 
them here, there would be no need for super- 
visors in the field. Experience has shown that 
work of this type would make a trained super- 
visor absolutely necessary in each school system. 
This training would make a teacher better able 
to find her problems and it would make her more 
critical of the methods she used in meeting those 
problems. This course could not be expected to 
give sufficient practice that the teachers would 
become skilled in doing what they know ought to 
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be done. They would need assistance in prac- 
ticing the theories learned. 

When a teacher reaches this point, a super- 
visor can be of untold service in improving in- 
struction. The teachers will want help in 
analyzing the results to determine how nearly 
they are aiding each pupil to achieve his fullest 
possible growth. As a teacher’s standards of 
excellence improve, her techniques and the results 
achieved must improve, if that teacher is to 
continue to grow and to be happy in her work. 
A helper of some kind is essential because a 
teacher, just the same as a child, must have a 
happy and stimulating environment if she is to 
grow into her best self as a teacher. 





Evaluation of Outcomes and Teacher Training Institutions 
J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HERE are three kinds of evaluation that 

are now considered important in the devel- 
opment of curriculum programs whether 
conceived in terms of the work of a teacher, of a 


school, or of a school system. First, a feature 
of educational practice long recognized has been 


that of estimating, recording, and reporting out- 


comes of instruction. Second, the participation 
of pupils in the evaluation of their own experi- 
ences is now gradually emerging as an essential 
feature. Third, evaluation of ail educational 
activities, programs, or undertakings, on the basis 
of a set of principles representing a philosophy 
of education, is now implied in the trends of edu- 
cational thought in this country. This article is 
limited to the first type of evaluation—estimating, 
recording, and reporting outcomes. 

Teachers have always been forced to estimate 
the outcomes of instruction in order to determine 
what to do next. During every class period the 
teacher has to judge the extent to which pupils 
learn things in order to proceed at all. For many 
years teachers have given formal tests and exami- 
nations to determine the achievement of pupils. 
They have likewise paid some attention to the 
responses pupils make from day to day in order 
to determine théir progress. 

In recent years the development of standardized 
tests and the new objective examinations, such as 
the completion, the true-false, and the best answer 
tests, have contributed to the validity, reliability, 


and objectivity in methods of estimating out- 
comes. But there is considerable objection to the 
ways these tests are often used. In general, they 
are adapted to measuring the achievement of 
certain kinds of outcomes but not to measuring 
others. The things they test, such as skills and 
information, are now considered by many less 
important than the more general traits that they 
do not measure. A curriculum program designed 
primarily to secure the more general traits must 
eventually founder on the rocks if the sole tests 
employed by teachers are those that measure only 
traits of secondary importance. If only these tests 
are used the best course of study in the world 
would not be very effective ; for to all intents and 
purposes the tests employed in the estimation of 
outcomes rather than the course of study would 
determine the actual curriculum’ developed in the 
schools. It is very important, therefore, that 
methods of estimating outcomes be of such a 
character that they will reveal outcomes sought 
in the curriculum program. If general traits 
constitute the aims to be sought, the ways of 
estimating results should reveal the extent to 
which general traits are being achieved, and not 
merely other things. A curriculum program in 
which other aims are sought besides those meas- 
ured in current tests requires also the develop- 
ment of a program of evaluation. 

The first problem of evaluating results that 
faces the curriculum maker, whether he be a 
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teacher or an administrator of an evaluation pro- 
gram for a school or school system, is to state 
definitely the aims that he wishes to achieve. They 
must be stated in such language that they mean 
something in terms of changes in behavior to be 
produced. When such aims are definitely stated 
for each grade and for each general field of work, 
methods of determining the extent to which such 
aims are being achieved can be produced. There 
is no way of telling whether or not pupils achieve 
a trait unless one knows what the trait means. 
There can be no consistency in efforts to secure 
such traits among a large number of teachers and 
schools unless it is clear to all what kind of 
behavior is signified in the manifestation of the 
aims or traits to be sought. When the teacher 
knows the kind of behavior which represents a 
manifestation of a trait to be sought, he is then in 
a position to work for its achievement and to 
provide ways of measuring it. When the teachers 
of a school or of a school system attach the same 
meaning to a trait, they may all direct the activi- 
ties of the learning-teaching relationship toward 
the development of the trait, and thus work with 
one another rather than in opposition and at cross 
purposes. They may also use common methods 
of estimating the results of their efforts. 

The second problem of evaluating results con- 
sists in determining methods of estimating the 
extent to which a trait has been achieved. A trait 
that involves attitude, knowledge, skill, and appre- 
ciation obviously cannot be estimated by means 
of a test that measures only knowledge, or one 
that measures only skill and knowledge. A satis- 
factory test must measure all these aspects of 
experiencing, or probably better, measure behavior 
in which all these aspects are represented. Perhaps 
the best one can do at present is to use some tests 
for estimating the aspects of knowedge, others 
for estimating the aspects of skill, and still others 
for estimating appreciation and attitude. Until 
tests adequate for measuring general traits em- 
bodying skills, knowledge, appreciation, and atti- 
tude in their development are provided, much 
more use than is now customary should be made 
of careful observation of the behavior of pupils to 
determine whether or not they are making 
progress toward the desired outcomes. The 
description of various methods of estimating the 
achievement of the aims of education to be sought 
and the considerations involved in their use are 
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primary functions of the teacher-training institu- 
tions, both in the summer session for the benefit 
of teachers in service and also in the winter ses- 
sion devoted largely to the education of immature 
students. 

The third problem in estimating results is one 
of reporting and recording the results of evalua- 
tion. It goes without saying that school marks 
now current usually do not reveal what is most 
important to be known about pupils. They seldom 
reveal the extent to which pupils are making 
progress toward the realization of traits that are 
considered fundamental in modern educational 
programs. For instance, a mark of 80 does not 
indicate whether an individual is 80 per cent pro- 
ficient in 8 important traits or whether he is 80 per 
cent proficient in ten traits. Such ratings as A, B, 
C, D, and E signify levels of achievement that are 
more reliable than numerical numbers ranging 
from 1 to 100. However, they still represent rat- 
ings of a quantitative character in which a multi- 
plicity of items unknown to teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, administrators, or prospective employers are 
combined into a composite symbol that means 
nothing in particular in terms of ways of behaving. 

The results of the estimation of outcomes are 
of use not merely to the teachers themselves. 
They should be of use to administrators and 
supervisors, to parents, to employers, and to the 
pupils themselves. These results then should be 
recorded and reported in such a way that all who 
need to use them will understand what they mean. 
Only when parents and teachers understand what 
the reports of their children mean in terms of 
behavior do they have a basis of co-operating 
with one another. Only as the supervisor and 
administrator know what the records of achieve- 
ment mean are they in a position to judge the 
effects of their programs and make proper adjust- 
ments. Only as employers know what school 
records mean are they in a position to determine 
the adaptability of applicants for positions 
demanding particular traits. Only as pupils 
understand their records are they in a position to 
note their strong and weak points and participate 
intelligently in their own education. In the field 
of evaluation the teacher-training institutions 
have an opportunity to develop forms and pro- 
cedures useful in recording and reporting results 
and to determine the considerations involved in 
their proper employment. 
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Mountain Lake Biological Station 
IVEY F. LEWIS and CHARLES F, YOUNG, University of Virginia 


S a body of knowledge the biological 
A sciences are of supreme importance to 
the present and the future; but it is not 
here that their educational value ends. It is vital 
that the student know of the laws of sanitation 
and hygiene, but just as vital that his senses be 
trained properly, his intellectual curiosity aroused, 
and independent thought stimulated. Biology 
offers the student in high school and college op- 
portunities to develop these powers. The power 
to observe accurately and to question intelligently 
is encouraged. The student of biology is the 
student of life. He parallels his own life with 
what he sees. 

The national disillusionment of recent years 
has emphasized more and more the study and 
appreciation of nature. An antidote for the bit- 
terness and cynicism of depression years may 
be found in observing the workings of natural 
phenomena. Biology in affording new outlets 
for energy and opening new fields to eager minds 
has done something to overcome the feeling of 
national inertia which has characterized the 
American people since 1929. More especially, 
through personal participation in outdoor sports 
and the development of hobbies, such as collect- 
ing, bird study, and other field activities, has 
biology sought to instill a new spirit of initiative 
in the individual, In the grass growing beneath 
his feet and the birds flying above his head, 
youth is finding that the important things have 
been left to him. Forgotten in the prosperity 
years, old loves are being taken again into his 
heart. 

Less than three hundred years ago Virginia 
was a wilderness. Naturalists coming to the 
Colonies found Virginia a strange new world— 
unexplored, unconquered, even untouched. But 
the dunes of Cape Henry and the Eastern Shore 
are by no means exhausted as working grounds. 
The estuaries of the Chesapeake abound in life 
not yet sufficiently described. The Great Dismal 
Swamp was not thoroughly investigated until 
two hundred years after Mark Catesby described 
the first flower he saw there. The wide pine for- 
ests of the Tidewater and the hardwood areas of 


the Piedmont are fertile fields for study. The 
Blue Ridge, the Shenandoah Valley, the long 
ranges of the Alleghanies—each offers something 
of unusual and varied interest. Every day some- 
thing new is being discovered about Virginia. 
From sea level to highest mountains, Virginia 
offers biologists unlimited opportunities for 
study. 

The University of Virginia with such consid- 
erations in mind planned a summer biological 
center where the student could examine nature 
at first hand. A place was sought where work 
could be most favorably conducted, where the 
greatest number of varieties of plants and an- 
imals could be studied in their natural environ- 
ment, a place free of economic worries, away 
from laboratory routines and the necessary ma- 
chinery of formal instruction with its roll calls 
and recitations. 

So the Mountain Lake Biological Station was. 
founded in 1930 as an integral part of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s summer school system to 
provide for graduate and research students of the 
South an adequate center for work in the biolog- 
ical sciences. It is the aim of the Station to 
bring the best and most varied instruction ob- 
tainable within the reach of southern students. 

Mountain Lake is in Giles County, Virginia, at 
an elevation of approximately four thousand feet. 
This location was chosen because of favorable 
conditions for study. The climate is cool, even 
during the height of the summer heat, plant and 
animal life is abundant and varied—collections 
may be made representing life of both the Ca- 
nadian and southern zones within a radius of 
five miles of the Station—and recreational facil- 
ities are available both at the Station and the 
Mountain Lake Hotel, two miles away. 

Graduate or undergraduate credit is given for 
the courses taken at Mountain Lake. Preference 
is given to southern students, but students from 
other sections are received. Courses are varied 
from year to year so that students may have a 
wide range of selection, Eight courses are of- 
fered each summer. Those most in demand are 
repeated each year while others are given in 
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alternate sessions, or, in some cases, every third 
year. Independent research facilities are avail- 
able for competent workers. 

Among the courses offered and to be offered 
may be listed: 

Botany—Morphology of Seed Plants, Anat- 
omy, Taxonomy, Plant Habitats, Dendrology, 
Mosses and Ferns, Mycology, Algology. Zool- 
ogy—Invertebrates, Entomology, Arthropods, 
Field Zoology, Protozoology, Helminthology, 
Vertebrates. Biology— Limnology, Cytology, 
Aquatic Biology, Bacteriology, Seminar in His- 
tory of Biology. 

Since the student body is made up of grad- 
uates, classes are small and instruction more 
personal than is possible where large numbers 
of students gather. Between thirty and forty 
students are in attendance each term of the ses- 
sion, and the total size of the summer colony at 
Mountain Lake runs between fifty and sixty. 
This total includes not only students but visiting 
and resident investigators who are mostly teach- 
ers from southern institutions. 

The teaching staff of the Mountain Lake Bio- 
logical Station is drawn from different parts of 


the country each year in order that students shall 
be provided with varied contacts and new ap- 


proaches to problems. For the selection of a 
widely representative staff, it is customary for 
the University of Virginia to provide two pro- 
fessors, the State of Virginia two, the South 
two, and the North two. North Carolina, Duke, 
Tulane, Tennessee, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Haverford, William 
and Mary, Mississippi State College, University 
of Richmond, Virginia Military Institute, West 
Virginia, Farmville Teachers College, and Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute have cooperated with 
the University in assembling the faculty during 
the six years of the Station’s existence. 

The teaching staff for the coming season will 
be composed of Professors Ivey F. Lewis, of the 
University of Virginia, Director, J. R. Schramm 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Velma D. 
Matthews of Coker College, Paul R. Burch of 
East Radford Teachers College, Lorande L. 
Woodruff of Yale University, Bruce D. Reynolds 
of the University of Virginia, Lemuel R. Cleve- 
land of Harvard University, Ruskin S. Freer of 
Lynchburg College, and Henry R. Totten of the 
University of North Carolina. 
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The teaching staff has included, in addition 
to those mentioned, Professors Chauncey M., Gil- 
bert of the University of Virginia, Donald L. 
Augustine of Harvard University, Robert P. 
Carroll of V. M. I., Arthur B. Massey of V. P. L., 
John W. Nuttycombe of the University of 
Georgia, Paul A. Warren, Raymond L. Taylor 
and Edmund R. Jones of the College of William 
and Mary, Conway Zirkle of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Herbert K. Job of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, John N. Couch of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Roman Kenk of the 
University of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, Hugo L. 
Blomquist of Duke University, Edwin B. Pow- 
ers of the University of Tennessee, John W. 
Bailey of the University of Richmond, Emmett 
R. Dunn of Haverford College, Ernest Carroll 
Faust of Tulane University, Duncan Starr John- 
son of Johns Hopkins University, J. C. McKee 
of Mississippi State College, Perry D. Straus- 
baugh of West Virginia University, Joseph J. 
Murray of Lexington, Virginia, and George J. 
Jeffers of the Farmville State Teachers College. 

The coming season will be the third that the 
Station has had in its own buildings. The work 
carried on for the first four summers in rented 
cottages was so successful that in 1933 the Gen- 
eral Education Board made a grant of funds for 
the construction of a complete research station 
in 1934. 

When the four new buildings now being con- 
structed are complete there will be eighteen in all, 
grouped about a central quadrangle not unlike 
the Lawn at the University of Virginia upon a 
reduced scale. There is a large central building 
containing research laboratories and classrooms, 
four student cottages, four faculty cottages, four 
cottages used jointly by students and teachers, 
a library, a dining hall, a care-taker’s cottage, a 
servant’s cottage and a ten-car garage. 

The Station now occupies 82 acres of land, a 
gift from John B. Laing of Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Water is piped from a mountain spring and elec- 
tricity is brought in by the lines of the Appa- 
lachian Power Company. To add to the pleas- 
ure of those who spend their summers at the 
Station a swimming pool was built last year, the 
gift of Mr. Frederick L. Schoew of Huntington, 
W. Va. 

The Mountain Lake Biological Station has 
sought to do honor to some of the early great 
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soutnern scientists. A cottage at the Station is 
dedicated to each southern state and is named 
for that state’s greatest biologist or biologists. 
Each cottage bears the name of a pioneer in 
southern biology—in many instances this is the 
first recognition that has been made of an out- 
standing scientific figure of whom the present 
generation knows but little. 

A cottage is named for Walter Reed, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, conqueror of yel- 
low fever, distinguished bacteriologist, benefac- 
tor of mankind. West Virginia’s cottage bears 
the name of Thomas Jefferson, an original and 
enthusiastic botanist, first American paleontolo- 
gist, agriculturist, meteorologist, anthropologist, 
architect, inventor, friend of the sciences. Vir- 
ginia’s cottage is named for John Clayton, clerk 
of the court of Gloucester County, friend of 
Linnaeus and Gronovius, explorer of the Vir- 
ginia tidewater country, author of the first book 
on Virginia flora. 

North Carolina’s cottage is named for Lewis 
David de Schweinitz, Minister of the Moravian 
Church, first native born Doctor of Philosophy, 
once offered the presidency of the University of 
North Carolina, discoverer of more than a thou- 
sand species of fungi. Stephen Elliott, first pres- 
ident of the state bank of South Carolina, one 
of the founders of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of South Carolina, president of the 
Charleston Library Society, first professor of 
botany in the Medical College of South Carolina, 
founder of the Southern Review, author of dis- 
tinction, remembered for his Botany of South 
Carolina and Georgia, was chosen for the South 
Carolina cottage. 

Georgia had Mark Catesby, one of the earliest 
biologists and text writers, Englishman, friend 
of Jefferson, explorer of the South Atlantic 


states, and Joseph LeConte, physicist, geologist, - 


biologist, chiefly an evolutionist, Georgia-born, 
called one of the three or four greatest figures 
in the whole history of southern science. From 
Amherst College in 1830 to Georgia, then to 
Florida, went Alvan Wentworth Chapman, 
friend of Gray and Torrey, collector of the larg- 
est herbarium in the South, for fifty years the 
leading southern botanist, author of the first 
real botany text for the entire South, most dis- 
tinguished of all Florida biologists. 

Alabama’s cottage bears the name of Nicolas 
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Marcellus Hentz, a Frenchman, and Charles 
Theodore Mohr, a German—the outstanding 
biolorists in the early history of Alabama 
science. Hentz was called the greatest entomolo- 
gist of his day, author of the still standard 
American book on spiders. Mohr was the best 
loved scientist of his adopted state, botanizer of 
every square mile of it, author of what is said 
to be the most notable botany work ever done on 
a single area. 

Augustin Gattinger did for Tennessee what 
Mohr did for Alabama. Coming to this coun- 
try after being expelled from Germany for par- ° 
ticipating in a Washington’s Birthday celebra- 
tion, he settled in Nashville, there wrote The 
Flora of Tennessee and Philosophy of Botany. 

William Bartram explored Mississippi before 
the turn of the nineteenth century—he was born 
in the first botanical gardens in the United 
States, son of John Bartram, his Travels is an 
important scientific and literary work. 

Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, friend of 
Audubon, is a biologist just now being recog- 
nized as one of the great of all time. Discoverer 
of many new species, a brillaint teacher and ex- 
plorer, inventor of the coupon bond, first pro- 
fessor of biology in Transylvania University, 
Rafinesque stands at the top of Kentucky’s early 
biologists. He died in a miserable garret in 
Philadelphia in 1840, was buried in an humble 
grave, but his body was re-interred on the cam- 
pus of Transylvania University in 1924, with 
honors befitting a great pioneer of science. 

In Louisiana John James Audubon finished 
the finest bird book ever published—his name is 
on Louisiana’s cottage. Audubon, called too 
artistic by the scientists, too scientific by the art- 
ists, is one of the few who must be judged by the 
dual standards of art and science—he was great 
in both. The Birds of North America is per- 
haps the grandest combination of science with 
art. 

The Mountain Lake Biological Station prom- 
ises to be a unique and distinctive contribution to 
biological education in the South, The major- 
ity of its students come from the ranks of am- 
bitious teachers of science in the colleges and 
public schools. It was built and is maintained 
to offer to such teachers under the most favor- 
able conditions the best instruction in advanced 
botany and zoology. 
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A Study of Reading in a Small High School 


Submitted by EILEEN K. DODD, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


the advanced student gets about ninety 


F XPERIMENTAL studies have shown that 
through 


per cent of his information 
reading. In the elementary grades we recog- 
nize the need for reading, and teach reading 
carefully. By the time the pupil reaches the 
sixth grade, however, very little real teaching of 
reading is done in many schools. The teacher 
becomes engrossed in the teaching of geogra- 
phy, history, civics, language, elementary 
science, and kindred subjects and too often 
loses sight of the fact that unless the pupil reads 
efficiently his progress in school subjects will 
be greatly hindered. In the upper grades there 
is considerable specialization in vocabularies, 
and if the teacher hopes to teach social, political, 
and scientific terminology incidentally through 
context, there is grave danger that if she teaches 
it at all she teaches it accidentally. 

With the changes in teaching introduced by 
the use of the new curriculum in the State of 


Virginia, the student is expected to become 


increasingly independent. More than ever he 
will be expected to learn from the printed page. 

Realizing that a successful use of the new 
curriculum depends upon reading proficiency, a 
diagnostic test in reading was administered to 
the students in the College Heights High School. 
The lowa Silent Reading Test (advanced) was 
used. By its use not only could the students 
who were poor in reading be discovered but the 
phases of reading which most needed attention 
could also be located. 

There are six main parts of the lowa test. 
The first part tests the ability to gain meaning 


from a paragraph. One of the selections was 
literary in nature, the other scientific. 

Part two of the test deals with word meaning. 
Thus vocabularies necessary to the understand- 
ing of the social sciences, natural sciences, 
mathematics, and English were tested. The 
power of the student to select the central theme 
of a paragraph and the ability to outline were 
tested in the third part of the test. Possession 
of this latter ability by the student is highly 
important, as has been emphasized by psycholo- 
gists. 

Part four tested the ability to grasp the mean- 
ing of sentences. Part five included the ability 
to locate information by use of an index and by 
the selection of key words; and the sixth part 
is a test of the student’s rate of reading. 

The norms of the Iowa test are developed on 
a twelve-grade basis. In this study, however, 
the ninth grade medians were compared with 
the ninth grade norms, tenth grade medians with 
tenth grade norms, and the eleventh grade 
medians were compared with the eleventh grade 
norms. Naturally since the test is designed for 
high school in the generally accepted use of the 
term, grades nine to twelve inclusive, there were 
no norms established for the eighth grade. 

A comparison of the results obtained by the 
use of the test in the College Heights High 
School with the established norms is given in 
Table I. 

The results show very clearly that the ninth 
grade as a group is decidedly below the ninth 
grade norms in comprehension and _ slightly 
below in rate of reading, but a more complete 


TABLE I 
Comparison of Grade medians obtained on Iowa Silent Reading Test with Norms. 


Grade 8 
norm Md. norm 

10 24 

13 24 

4 7 

8 16 

7 9 

40 80 

20 24 


Grade 9 
Md. 


Grade 12 
Norm 


Grade 10 Grade 11 
norm Md. norm Md. 
26 28 
28 33 
5.5 8 9 
19 23 
12 16 
93 109 
27 30 
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analysis shows that as a class the lowest scores 
are made in paragraph organization and in 
paragraph meaning. The norms on this test 
are so completely established that it is possible 
to compare medians on subtests with norms on 
subtests. When this is done with the ninth 
grade scores we find that the class needs more 
instruction in the interpretation of literary 
material and in drill work on outlining and 
selection of the central thought of a paragraph. 
Teachers might find that having the students 
outline chapters would be a splendid type of 
review work, 

The tenth grade did very well in reading. 
In comprehension the tenth grade reaches the 
norm set for the eleventh grade. The lowest 
score of this group was made on the section 
dealing with paragraph meaning, and in con- 
trast with the ninth grade this group needs to 
pay more attention to material which is scientific 
in nature. The group is below the norm in 
speed of reading. Many students do not realize 
that they read slowly, and, with encouragement, 
great improvement is usually possible. 

The eleventh grade reads no more rapidly on 
the average than does the tenth grade. Since 
many of these students are likely to attend col- 
lege, the rate of reading becomes an important 
problem, for the slow reader is at a very great 
disadvantage in preparing assignments. The 
attention of the group should be called to the 
importance of reading rapidly. Teachers might 
utilize study periods to conduct an experiment 
to improve rate of reading. Charts might be 
prepared and individual progress noted. The 
eleventh grade also seems to have difficulty in 
the ability to organize a paragraph and to out- 
line material given in a paragraph. 

Many writers in the field of educational psy- 


chology stress the close relationship which they- 


claim exists between the ability to read and the 
general intelligence of the students. The authors 
of the Iowa Reading Test claim a coefficient of 
correlation of .827 between the Iowa Test and 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. “This 
correlation” say the authors, “is high enough 
to indicate that the reading test may reasonably 
be substituted for tests of a general mental 
ability type for classification purposes.” 

The Otis S. A. Higher Examination ‘was 
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administered to the students in the College 
Heights High School in November, 1935. A 
study of the relationship between the results on 
the Otis S. A. and the Iowa Reading Test gave 
the coefficients of correlation listed in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Showing the Relationship between the Results 
on the Otis S. A. Higher Examination and the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test (Advanced). 


Class P.E. Number 
Entire school .027 78 
lith grade 150 10 
10th grade 095 21 
Oth grade 081 21 

8th grade 078 26 

In order to carry the study a little further, the 
scholastic records of the students were studied. 
Since the students in the high school differed in 
the length of time spent in the secondary school, 
and, hence, in the number of credits earned, the 
average of each student’s grades was deter- 
mined. In order to reduce the letter grades to 
a point score, the suggestion of Greene and 
Jorgensen. was followed, and the following 
values were assigned : 


Ritticdne 


Hence a student who was doing average work 
would have a point score of 7, regardless of 
whether he had been in the high school one 
quarter or ten quarters. The scholastic grades 
were then compared with the results of the 
Iowa Reading Test and the coefficients of corre- 
lation computed. The results may be seen in 
Table IIT. 

TABLE III 
Showing the Coefficients of Correlation Found 
Between the Results on the Iowa Reading Test 
(Advanced) and the Scholastic Averages of the 
Students. 


P.E. Number 
216 9 
138 22 
144 20 


113 26 


The coefficients were so unexpected as to lead 
to one more investigation—that of the relation- 


Class 
llth grade 
10th grade 
9th grade 
8th grade 
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ship between the results of the intelligence test 
and the scholastic averages. The following table 
shows the results. 


TABLE IV 
Showing the Coefficients of Correlation Found 
Between the Results on the Otis S. A. Higher 
Examination and the Scholastic Averages, 
Class r P.E. Number 
llth grade —.405 177 10 
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.139 20 
Sth grade 472 113 21 
8th grade 330 115 27 

No attempt was made to interpret the “why” 
of the low coefficients of correlation, since the 
authors of the study were not familiar with the 
classroom situation, but the results seem to 
justify the question, What relation does exist be- 
tween ability to read and progress in the 
secondary school? 


10th grade 258 





Training for Discrimination 
EDGAR DALE, Ohio State University 


better movies, better newspapers, better 

radio programs, sooner or later some one 
launches the argument: “But don’t the people 
get what they want? If people were discriminat- 
ing, if they refused to buy tabloids and tuned 
out horror broadcasts and boycotted vulgar mov- 
ies, wouldn’t that solve the problem?” 

The trouble is that the problem isn’t so sim- 
ple. The public is only in part to blame for the 
low estate of the radio, the press, and the mov- 
ies ; and, conversely, the smug dictum, “We give 
the public what it wants,” does not clear the 
skirts of the producers. Dealers in heroin and 
firearms also give the public what it wants. 
Nevertheless, there is still some force in the argu- 
ment that a hard-boiled selectiveness would go 
a long way toward improving the situation. The 
genuinely discriminating person does not sup- 
port the paper or the movie that insults his good 
taste nor, if he thinks twice, does he buy his 
toothpaste of the company that sponsors cheap 
and offensive broadcasts. 

How does one get to be discriminating? Can 
we help the process much by educational effort? 
The easiest reply, perhaps a bit too easy but true 
so far as it goes, is this: We develop good taste 
by tasting good things ; we develop bad taste by 
continually tasting the bad. Taste is a social 
product. All normal people have an inherent 
capacity for developing good taste. The life ex- 
periences that surround us from birth determine 
whether our tastes shall be good or bad. It is 
the parents’ responsibility to see that their chil- 
dren are surrounded with good things—good 


I any discussion dealing with the need for 


books, good radio programs, good movies. If 
children are to discriminate, they must live in a 
discriminating atmosphere. 

To develop such an atmosphere in the field of 
books is not difficult. There are public libraries. 
Mothers can form their own little book clubs 
drawing heavily on the dime-store volumes, 
which, if carefully chosen, are better than you 
think. These stores carry some of the children’s 
classics, books on nature study and the like, and 
remarkably good little poetry anthologies. Ora 
number of mothers can get together, pool their 
funds, and with the advice of a good librarian 
buy more expensive books which can be auc- 
tioned off to the members at the end of the year. 
Schools, also, can and do surround children with 
the best in literature. In the better schools that 
do not restrict reading to a few impeccable 
classics, a first-rate job is being done in training 
for discrimination in general reading. Teachers 
are waking up to the importance of seeing that 
young people are selective not only in the mat- 
ter of books but—what may be more important— 
in their reading of current newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

When we turn to the motion picture field, 
however, we face a different situation. The local 
exhibitor has scant choice in what he shows at 
his theater. When parents complain of his of- 
ferings, he assures them with tears in his eyes 
that he is forced to buy his pictures in blocks and 
that his cancellation privilege is negligible. Don’t 
question his word; he is telling the truth. Again, 
if parents want the children in their school to see 
such pictures as Disraeli, Little Women, The 














Life of Louis Pasteur, Cimarron, David Copper- 
field, Little Ford Fauntleroy, they learn to their 
surprise that the difficulties involved are legion. 
To get hold of these pictures for school showings 
is about as easy as to borrow the Mona Lisa for a 
local exhibit. We cannot draw on the movie 
classics as we draw on the classics in literature 
and music. There are trade restrictions. Pro- 
ducers, careless or indifferent to the nontheatri- 
cal market, fail to realize the tremendous cap- 
ital they have in their past successes and put 
their emphasis on exploiting the new and un- 
tried, 


One also finds that the person who is trying 
to select a movie to attend is faced with a bar- 
rage of advertising and highly colored reviews 
in many of the dailies—very nearly a conspiracy 
to prevent the customer from finding out whether 
a picture is good or bad. One of Hollywood’s 
leading directors remarked in the January issue 
of Esquire: 


Three-fourths of the pictures made today are 
made because the studios have release dates to 
meet, and not because anyone has anything that 
must or should be expressed by them. They are 
sold a year in advance, and now must be deliv- 
ered like so much merchandise. . . . It’s no trick 
to sell a good picture. People break down doors 
to see one. But fully one-third of the current 
pictures would not see the light of day if they 
had to be sold on the open market. 


Nevertheless, it is possible to select. One can 
turn to such a review service as the Motion Pic- 
ture Review Digest, a new publication of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, and find out week by 
week just what such papers as the New York 
Times, the New Republic, or the Christian Cen- 
tury have said about the film in question. 


In like manner, it is possible to exercise. 


greater selection in radio programs. Ohio 
schools have the benefit of a weekly bulletin, the 
Ohio Radio Announcer, which is sent for the 
asking to any public school in the state. In this 
announcer are listed radio programs of educa- 
tional value, and the teacher may make use of 
these broadcasts. A similar service is being con- 
templated for evening hours. This should be 
especially helpful to groups of parents who are 
trying cooperatively to work out an answer to 
the radio problem. 
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The kind of newspapers and magazines 

brought into the home is another factor that is 

forming the tastes of our children. Many adults 
have reason to be thankful to their parents for 
making the Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas 

a part of the magazine experience of their child- 

hood, The school, however, has an opportunity 

to give the child a much wider experience with 
magazines and newspapers than has the home. 

Teachers can vivify their instruction, for ex- 

ample, by a use of the pictorial magazine Build- 

ing America. This periodical, published at 425 

West 123d Street, New York, is a cooperative 

nonprofit magazine sponsored by the Society for 

Curriculum Study. 

I have suggested how tastes in the fields of the 
press, the motion picture, and the radio may be 
improved. Forward-looking high schools are 
taking definite steps in these directions. Espe- 
cially promising is the work in motion picture 
discrimination. This was begun in 1933 when, 
through the Payne Fund of New York, demon- 
strations of the teaching of motion picture appre- 
ciation were set up in five states: Ohio, North 
Carolina, Connecticut, Iowa, and California, 
with Pennsylvania added the following year. The 
work has now spread throughout the country. 
Last year more than one hundred thousand high 
school students under the direction of at least 
one thousand different teachers took such 
courses. It is noteworthy too that the project 
has had the cooperation of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. A bulletin, Motion 
Picture Appreciation—A Problem for Parents 
and Teachers, has been printed by the National 
Congress and sixty thousand copies distributed. 
Mrs. Berry Willis, state motion picture chairman 
in Virginia, has interested a number of Virginia 
schools in the work. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. To acquaint students with the influence of 
the motion picture on children, youth, and 
adults. 

2. To teach students to select their motion pic- 
tures more wisely. 

3. To teach students to evaluate critically what 
they see on the screen. 

4. To develop student leadership in the solu- 
tion of problems arising through the mo- 
tion picture, 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Failure Rate of Virginia Secondary Schools 
Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, Professor Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


HIS report, concerned with the percent- 

age of failures of the 1934 graduates of 
Virginia secondary schools accredited by 

the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools who entered institutions of higher 
learning in September, 1934, is similar to the 
report published in the May, 1935, issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. Failure rates are 
here presented for the academic session of 
1934-35, together with the failure rates for the 
academic session of 1933-34. Since the South- 


ern Association has decided to discontinue the 
Committee on College Freshmen Grades, failure 
rates for the period 1926-35 were prepared. It 
should be remembered that these failure rates 
are not altogether reliable indices of the worth 
of the secondary schools concerned. 


These figures are presented for what they are 
worth. No claim is made that they are free 
from errors, although every effort has been 


made to secure accuracy. 











SESSION 1934-35 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total High School 
Enrolment 





Hours Passed 
Hours Failed 
Failed 1934-35 
Failed 1933-34 
Failure 1926-35 


Graduated 
College 


College 
Per Cent Semester Hours 


Per Cent Semester Hours 
Average Per Cent of 





Number Entered 
Per Cent Entered 
Total Semester 
Total Semester 


Number 





al High School....... 
ollege High School............. 
igh School... . 


Alexandria, Episco 
Danville, Averett 
Fentress, Great Bridge 
Troutville High School 
Waverly High School 
Blackstone High School 
Chatham Hall ae 
Winchester, Handley High School................. 
Alexandria High School 

Greenway, Maderia School 

Suffolk 

Bristol, Sullins College High School 

Bridgewater High School 

Burkeville High School 

Franklin High School. . 

Danville, Stratford Hall. 

Staunton, Stuart Hall 

Richmond, St. Christophers School. . Wrest 
Danville, George Washington High School. ...... 
Warrenton Country School. . Sted 
Lynchburg, Virginia Episcopal School . 

Portsmouth, Cradock High School 

Oceana High School 

Morrison Hi 
Bedford Hi 
Petersburg Hi 
Clifton Forge 
Staunton 


igh School. 
ilitary Academy. . 
South Boston, C. H. Friend High School. 
Richmond, Collegiate School for Girls. . . 
Harrisonburg High School. . 
Staunton, Robert E. Lee High School. 
Lynchburg, E. C. Glass High School. 
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Cape Charles High School 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


SESSION 1934-35 





Total High School 
Enrolment 





Number 


Hours Passed 


Graduated 


Per Cent Entered 
College 


Number Entered 





Total Semester 


Total Semester 
Hours Failed 


Per Cent Semester Hours 


Failed 1934-35 


Per Cent Semester Hours 


Failed 1933-34 


Average Per Cent of 
Failure 1926-35 





Waynesboro, Fairfax Hall 

Warrenton High School 

Woodberry Forest School 

Richmond, John Marshall High School 
‘Culpeper High School 

Richmond, Thomas Jefferson High School 
Lexington High School 

Fredericksburg High School 

Bristol, Virginia Intermont High School 
Courtland High School 

Princess Anne, Kempsville High School 
Clintwood, Dickenson Memorial High School 
Roanoke, Jefferson Senior High School 
Clarendon, Washington-Lee High School 
Churchland High School 

Waynesboro, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Holland High School 

Woodstock, Massanutten Academy 
Covington High School 

South Norfolk High School 

Bristol, Virginia High School 

Norfolk, Maury High School 

Newport News High School 

Waynesboro, Fishburne Military Academy 
Rocky Mount High School 

Abingdon, William King High School 
‘Chatham, Hargrave Military Academy 
Marion High School 

Winchester, Shenandoah Valley Academy 
Farmville, College High School. OS See 
Crewe High School 

Charlottesville, Lane High School 

Saltville High Sch 

Fork Union Military Academy 

West Point High School 

Hopewell High School 

Christchurch School 

Farmville High School 

Portlock High School 

Williamsburg, Matthew Whaley High School....... 
Front Royal, Randolph-Macon Academy 
Danville, Virginia Presbyterian School............. 
Chase City High School 

Amherst High School 

Richmond, Varina Agricultural High School 
Manassas High School 

Blackstone College for Girls 
Fredericksburg, 
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Visual Education for Teachers 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR., State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


N order to give teachers in this section of 
the State an opportunity to become familiar 
with materials found especially helpful in 
the use of the revised courses of study for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the Campus 
Training School, an exhibit of selected text- 
books and other instructional materials 
held at the Fredericksburg State Teachers Col- 
lege on Saturday, April 25. Over seventy-five 
superintendents, principals, 
teachers visited the exhibit and spent from one 
to three hours examining the materials and dis- 
cussing their use with the teacher-training staff. 
The exhibit was organized into four sections: 
(1) materials for use in the primary grades, in 
charge of Elinor Hayes, supervisor of grades 
two and three in the Campus Training School ; 
(2) materials for use in grades four and five, in 
charge of Dr. Mary H. Wright, supervisor of 
grades four and five; (3) materials for use in 
grades six and seven, in charge of Edna Sim- 


was 


supervisors, and 


mons, supervisor of grades six and seven; and 
(4) materials useful in the subjects in the core 
curriculum for the high school, in charge of 
Muriel Sanders, supervisor of language arts. 
These supervisors were in direct charge of the 
respective exhibits and discussed with visitors 
the types of material that they had found most 
useful in using the revised curriculum in the 
Training School and ways in which the material 
had been used. They were assisted by other 
supervisors and by student teachers engaged in 
teaching the various grades and subjects. 

An effort was made to select rather carefully 
the books placed on exhibit. In each of the 
four sections of the exhibit the materials were 
classified according to the grade or subject for 
which they were recommended and also accord- 
ing to aspects or units in which they had been 
used most effectively. Because of the interest 
shown in this project it is planned to make the 
exhibit an annual affair. 


Sectional view of high school exhibit 
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Sectional view of exhibit for primary grades 





Teaching Spelling in High School 


GERTRUDE MORRISON, Red Hill, Albemarle County 


T has become increasingly evident for the past 
several years that pupils are entering and 
leaving high school with an inadequate knowl- 

edge of spelling. We realize that spelling is prov- 
ing to be a distinct handicap to a pupil’s further 
progress. In one specific high school a state 
spelling list of fifty words in common usage was 
given to the entire group of high school pupils. 
A senior in this group spelled less than ten cor- 
rectly. 
school but the majority of high schools in Virginia. 
The responsibility for this situation is not limited 
to our high school alone but partly rests with the 
elementary department. Especially is it probable 
that the earlier teachers have ignored or have been 
lax about the functional test and have not cleared 
up their corrective cases, or it may equally well be 
that teachers in high school have been lax in 
accepting papers in content subjects which contain 
careless or indolent spelling and have thus broken 


This problem not only concerns this high 


down the spelling morale. Therefore, this problem 
is a challenge to all thoughtful educators to devise 
some means of meeting such a situation which 
exists in our high schools. 

In systematic teaching the type procedures 
should in general seek three outcomes : understand- 
ings, appreciation and skills. 

In understandings, the essential procedure is 
one of explanation, whether done orally by the 
teacher or from material. The learning process is 
gained by reflection or experience. We identify 
the presence of understanding by the ability to use 
it indefinitely. 

In appreciation, where the acceptance of values 
has taken place in the form of beauty, goodness, 
love of truth, the teaching process is an indirect 
one and makes maximum use of example, of both 
the teacher and great personalities. The essential 
feature in the learning process is the presenting of 
the good and beautiful to the pupjl in such a form 
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that he can accept them into his scheme of values 
and thereby improve his taste. Therefore, a 
pupil’s evidence of the acquisition of appreciation 
is improved taste, which likewise persists. 

There is, however, still another type of learning 
products for which we shall use the term “skill” 
or “habit”, where an entirely different technique is 
appropriate. In this process, learning arises 
through sheer repetition with little or no thought 
elements involved. We believe that teachers have 
much more effectively taught this type, or we feel 
that they probably do the job of teaching skills 
better than that of information. In this type of 
learning, we are seeking to bring about an adapta- 
tion of a person’s inner self as a tool aside from 
a person’s individuality. Thus skill is not a per- 
sonality adaptation, for it is readily lost and may 
fade out through disuse so it is necessary that we 
continually keep at it. Henry C. Morrison, of the 
University of Chicago, has assigned the designa- 
tion “pure practice” to this type since learning in 
all types is largely dependent upon practice. 

Spelling is, of course, primarily a matter of usage 
in English expression. In practice the teaching of 
spelling has to be separated from the routine of 
usage for this reason: While the pupil’s discourse 
does not evolve fast enough to make the teaching 
of the limited number of usages feasible, his word 
vocabulary at the beginning of the secondary 
period has already evolved to the extent of hun- 
dreds of words, and is still rapidly developing. 
However, the images of correct spelling in much of 
his vocabulary are either vague or incorrect and he 
still has to develop the sense for word forms upon 
which most of his later spelling will have to depend. 
Therefore, according to Morrison, “training in 
spelling should probably not begin until the read- 
ing adaptation has been well established or such 
training will have a tendency to set up word con- 
sciousness in the field of reading”’. 

As soon as a pupil broadens his contacts in 
various directions, his active vocabulary tends to 
expand or rather perhaps many words will begin 
to transfer from the passive to the active vocabu- 
lary. 

Perhaps the teacher, who is unaware of this 
principle at work, becomes appalled at the pupil’s 
bad spelling. He is using words that he has not 
leartied to spell. This is especially apt to be the 
case when a pupil passes from elementary school 
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to high school in which he suddenly encounters a 


‘broad range of intellectual content. 


The traditional ways of handling the teaching 
of spelling have not proven satisfactory. The 
spelling book of the older days was an excellent 
illustration of the prestige of organized knowledge 
where the word is simply memorized and the mem- 
ory soon fades. The youth who could spell down 
his competitors was acclaimed by the naive laity as 
a marvel of education. It mattered not that some 
of the words were technical expressions whose 
meaning the child could not comprehend, either 
then or later, and still other words had no part in 
the child’s present discourse. We hope that day 
has largely been left behind. Therefore, we must 
devise a more systematic program in order to im- 
prove spelling in high school. 

The problem is “How shall we select the words 
which shall govern the formation of spelling lists ?” 
If we consider the fact that we are trying to weave 
usage into the pupil’s active discourse, both in 
usage principles and in spelling, we shall find a 
basis for selection of our spellings lists. Thus such 
lists should be made up of words which are in the 
pupil’s active vocabulary, that is, words which he 
uses, Hence, the pupil’s spoken discourse and his 
written papers are the source from which we can 
best make our selections. We are teaching the 
correct spelling of words in order that the pupils 
may use them correctly. Here, as elsewhere in 
education, we are engaged in the process of adjust- 
ing the pupil to a world which is his world here 
and now. Hence, the process of acquiring the 
correct spelling of words which he uses in his dis- 
course is part of the process of adjusting him in 
terms of his discourse to the world which he at 
present encounters. Again quoting Morrison, 
“The pupil makes a correct spelling his own in 
proportion as he uses it”. Therefore, a desirable 
plan is to make a study of the pupils’ written papers 
and to prepare word lists, for each pupil. Such 
words should be found in the regular paper work 
of the content subjects. If several different papers 
for each pupil are utilized, we shall get a fairly 
complete picture of his present working vocabu- 
lary. From this a master teaching list is then built 
up for the entire class. Each individual should 
keep his own word list and keep it up to date. 
For example, in a freshman English class a word 
list was prepared for each pupil taken from the 














pupils’ written unit on “Brief Tales of Adven- 
ture’. From these a master list was made for the 
entire class. In a group of twenty-eight pupils, 
words such as piece, pronoun, their, description, 
treasure and other words in common usage were 
missed by as many as twenty pupils. Each word 
on the master list was given a number ranging 
from 1 to 100 so that the entire class was tested at 
one time by this method. That is, pupil A had mis- 
spelled words 5, 26, 28, 53, 62 and 70. From the 
teacher’s dictation, he wrote only the word that he 
had missed formerly in his written work. Each 
day this list will be supplemented from the pupil’s 
own papers or units. Every few days he will be 
tested on these words by the teacher. Thus pure 
practice teaching makes use of diagnosis and a 
great deal of periodic testing. 

There still remains the issue, will the pupil use 
the correct spelling which he has thus learned in 
his ordinary discourse? Hence, what we may call 
the functional test. To apply this test we must 
examine the written work of pupils, utilizing, as 
far as we can, writing. which has been done in 
wholly unsupervised situations. 

To further show that the spelling situation 
has become a state-wide problem and that admin- 
istrations are working on it, I shall give a 
plan which has been evolved and tried out by the 
principal of a high school in Virginia with the 
idea of guaranteeing a standard in spelling for 
pupils before graduation from high school. 

Each high school teacher submitted a list of fifty 
words to the principal, who made a master list. 
These words, excluding technical words and proper 
names, were taken from the pupils’ own work. 
The master list containing approximately one 
thousand words was made available to every pupil 
in high school; one was posted in each room and 
one placed on the teachers’ desks. Each senior 


was given a copy. At the end of each semester, an_ 


examination of 100 words, taken from the master 
list, is given each pupil in high school at the same 
hour. This examination is given eight times (once 
each semester in the four years of high school). 
A pupil who makes 90 on the first semester exami- 
nation is exempt from the final examination that 
year but must take it at the end of the first semester 
the following year. Each senior must pass the 
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final examination before graduation. It has also 
been found necessary to give monthly tests as a 
check, which also help to make the pupil spelling 
conscious. The results of these tests will be placed 
in actual figures on the pupil’s monthly report card. 
A two type test is given ; one part is an appropriate 
dictation in accordance with the grade; in the 
second part, words are taken from the master list. 
This plan has only been tried out in the past year, 
so no definite results have been made. 


Spelling is not a problem of the English teacher 
alone. She should take care of the general vocabu- 
lary but each teacher should concentrate on words 
specific to the subject he teaches. Welchons & 
Krickenberger’s Plane Geometry and Ruch & 
Knight Standard Service Algebra II are excellent 
books for taking care of the technical words ap- 
plicable to mathematical terms. To illustrate, at 
the end of Chapter I on Triangles, Perpendiculars 
and Parallels, we find a list of words commonly 
used in connection with that study such as hypote- 
nuse, isosceles and equilateral. 


However, we must be careful not to penalize 
pupils unjustly for incorrect spelling. (A teacher 
of mathematics should penalize words taught in 
connection with geometrical terms but not general 
words,) This issue goes back to the grading in 
terms of the objective of the unit of work. If, ina 
history unit, one of the objectives is to interpret 
properly the “Bill of Rights”, under the constitu- 
tion, and the pupil achieves this objective, shall we 
penalize him for incorrect spelling? It is a much 
better plan to refuse to accept the paper with 
inexcusable spelling with the simple injunction, 
“There are some inexcusable misspellings in your 
paper, correct them.” A procedure advocated by 
a former supervisor of the University of Virginia 
was to give two grades on an English unit or 
paper ; one grade for mechanics and one grade for 
incorrect thought. 


If spelling is to continue, it is essential that a 
pupil should see his progress. A knowledge of the 
progress one makes while learning is probably very 
conducive to the development of interest. The 


use of graphic devices are good for matter of 
stimulation. 
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Report on the Program of Studies 
G. B. WYNNE, Principal, Exmore-Willis Wharf High School, Exmore 


HE committee on the program of studies 

is not making an effort to prepare a per- 
manent plan of studies for the high school 
inasmuch as each member of this committee 
recognizes the fact that we are in a period of 
transition. On the other hand, we are presenting 
three schedules which will fit into our immediate 
situations in order to throw some light on the 
possibilities for much needed changes in the 
present set up in Virginia. The proposed pro- 
grams are not perfect, but, to the committee, it 
appears that they indicate that we can have a 
broader and a more flexible program than we 
have at present. Also it seems that the programs 
presented here, if adopted with some modifica- 
tions to meet different situations, will be a means 
by which our programs will be more in line with 
the new curriculum in Virginia. As viewed by 
the committee the purpose of this report is to 
provide a means by which the following objec- 
tives may be met: (1) the correlation and inte- 
gration of experiences centered around a large 
(center of 


concept of the group experience 
interest) which in turn will be the means by 


Ba 


which the aims of education as set up in the new 
course of study will be met; (2) to meet the 
demands of higher institutions of learning and to 
provide children with special training provided 
they are capable of taking advantage of it; (3) to 
provide activities which will mean a carry over 
from the core curriculum to more lifelike situa- 
tions in case they are not interested in the col- 
lege preparatory course; (4) to provide a broader 
education for all children in the school; (5) to 
eliminate waste of school time ; (6) to provide for 
more work under direction of the teacher. 

By devoting four periods to the study of the 
problems involved under the new curriculum we 
are providing for the correlation and integration 
of the work in such a way as to provide for con- 
tinuous growth and are to a great extent elimi- 
nating activities which have little or no connec- 
tion with the problems of the hour. For ex- 
ample, when the child is working on an activity 
with respect to war in the senior class he may 
work as follows in a uniform way: 

Social Science: Political and economic prob- 


lems involved in war. 


e Le 


An activity unit in the process of development in the Exmore-Willis Wharf school 
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Natural Science: Chemical warfare as problem 
during a war. 

Language Arts: Propaganda, literature, etc. 
before and during a war. 

Mathematics : Expenditures on account of war, 
mathematical problems involved in preparing 
soldiers for war (Long Range Gun, etc.). 

Meanwhile such activities as those mentioned 
above will be centered around the problem of 
war and peace in such a way as to make the 
experiences functional from every point of view. 
In the meantime, provision may be made for all 
the skills, attitudes and generalizations provided 
in the course of study. Such a set up will not 
only mean more work but it will mean better 
work on the part of the child. 

Naturally the problem of college entrance will 
appear in connection with our programs. On the 
other hand, we wish to state that our problem is 
to meet first the needs of the child and then 
meet the needs of the college. We realize that 
our present organization has to a great extent 
been dominated by the college which in turn was 
dominated by the classical schools of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. At the present time our 
problem is to provide a means for taking care 
of children in all groups of society and not to 
provide for any one particular group at the 
expense of the others, yet we have provided a 
means by which algebra, geometry, foreign lan- 
guage will be presented to children who wish to 
prepare themselves for entering higher institutions 
of learning. At the same time the program will be 
dominated by the demands of a changing civiliza- 
tion and not by the college. Also the child who 
leaves high school for college under the plan 
which we propose will be better prepared to do 
the work when he gets there. 
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Our programs provide situations for a carry 
over for children who are not going to college 
in that they will have an opportunity to come in 
contact with the things which they are going to 
do in life. Experience gained in previous situa- 
tions may be carried over into further situations. 
For example, the child who has come in contact 
with the problems involved in our increasing 
leisure time for the masses will be permitted to 
come in contact with hobbies in the same school 
on the same day provided he elects that course. 
The girl who becomes interested in domestic 
science in her unit will have an opportunity to 
come in contact with home making provided she 
elects that course. 

We have provided a uniform program inas- 
much as we may be able to determine credits on 
the basis of so much work done in a certain 
length of time. Every pupil is required to have 
twenty-eight units, sixteen of which will come 
under the core curriculum while the others may 
be elective. 

Bible, music, industrial arts, domestic science 
may and should come under the core curriculum 
in that provision is made for them in the new 
course of study. 

Our plan provides for more directed study on 
the part of the teacher and therefore more learn- 
ing on the part of the pupil in that all children 
in school are under the teacher at all times and 
have something definite to do. In this way we 
may eliminate the waste of time in study periods. 

Our program also provides for a broader edu- 
cation inasmuch as a pupil will come in contact 
with all the branches now taught in school and 
to them will be added others which in the very 
nature of the new situations will mean a broader 
knowledge on the part of the child. 





Oregon. 





Arrangements have been made for Virginians and their friends 
to have breakfast together at the N. E. A. meeting, Portland, 


The breakfast will be served at the Hotel Portland 
Tuesday, June 30, at 7:45 A. M. Price, 75 cents. 
ginians should put this event on their calendars. 


All Vir- 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


District C, March 13, 1936 


BE IT RESOLVED by the teachers of District C 
assembled at King William High School, Manquin, King 
William County, Virginia, Friday, March 13, 1936: 

First, That we re-endorse the minimum education pro- 
gram of our State Board of Education and express our 
appreciation of the excellent work done in its behalf by 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, the members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the officers and members of the Public Relations, 
Retirement and Legislative Committees of the Virginia 
Education Association, and we pledge our continued sup- 
port of the program until it reaches a successful con- 
clusion. 

Second, That we extend our sincere thanks to the spon- 
sors of our Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill—Delegates 
Sutherland, Bandy, Burks and G. B. Collings—and other 
members of the General Assembly, who were especially 
active in support of our educational program. 

Third, That we also extend thanks to teachers and 
friends of education, who gave their time and energy in 
behalf of educational legislation. 

Fourth, That we recommend to the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association that the following be included in its 
legislative program: (1) Sound and adequate Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Law, (2) Minimum Education Program 
of the State Board of Education, (3) Provision for a 
legal tenure of office for qualified teachers. 


Fifth, That we express our thanks for the fine service 
rendered to the teachers of the State through the Pre- 
ventorium and the Pavilion at Catawba and urge all prin- 
cipals and superintendents to acquaint the incoming teach- 
ers with the services offered by the Virginia Education 
Association and urge them to become eligible for these 
privileges. 

Sixth, That we appreciate the services being rendered 
to the public schools through the State Aid Plan for 
libraries and urge the State Board of Education to make 
provision in its budget, not only for the enlargement of 
its present service but also for its extension to include 
the purchase of periodicals. 

Seventh, That we commend the work which has been 
done through the State Department of Education in the 
field of educational-vocational guidance and urge its con- 
tinuance. 

Eighth, That we recommend the consideration of a 
plan of group health and accident insurance for teachers 
and full-time employees of school boards to the school 
divisions, which have not adopted such a plan. 


Ninth, That we recommend the formation of local 
teacher organizations, in all school divisions, and that such 
organizations plan and carry out programs of a profes- 
sional, social, and cultural nature. 


Tenth, That we commend the attitude of the adminis- 
tors and teachers of the public schools toward the re- 
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vised curriculum program and urge their continued study 
of both the material and its underlying philosophy. 

Eleventh, That we express our appreciation to the Na- 
tional Education Association for services rendered 
through its research and other departments and we com- 
mend the activities of Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, State Direc- 
tor, in increasing the membership in the N. E. A. and 
urge all teachers to become members of their national 
professional organization. 


Twelfth, That we commend the work done in Virginia 
through the Federal Education Project of the Works 
Progress Administration and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and recommend that it be continued in co- 
operation with the State Department of Education. 

Thirteenth, That we recommend that District C meeting 
be held in October of each year and that the District 
vice president assume his duties on January 1, following 
his election. 

Fourteenth, That we extend our thanks to the speakers 
on the program, the district officers, the county school of- 
ficials, faculty, patrons and friends of King William 
High School who have made possible the success of this 
meeting. 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR, Chairman, 


B. CLIFFORD GOODE, 
RAWLS BYRD. 


Committee 


District L, April 24, 1936 


Be It Resolved: 

First, That we endorse the minimum education pro- 
gram of our State Superintendent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
and urge continued efforts to secure its adoption by the 
next Legislature, and that we are still mindful and appre- 
ciative of the splendid service which Dr. Hall has rendered 
while he has been head of our State school system, and 
we do hereby continue our whole-hearted support of his 
further efforts and leadership. 

Second, That we regret that the present Legislature did 
not accept our teacher retirement plan, and we trust that 
the next Legislature will see fit to adopt it. 

Third, That we urge the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation to provide greater flexibility in the use of text- 
books at its next adoption. 

Fourth, That we urge every teacher to contribute to 
the Preventorium fund. 

Fifth, That we recommend that all future annual meet- 
ings of District L be held in the city of Norfolk. 

Sixth, That we, believing that the school library is one 
of the most important features of a school, urge its con- 
tinued improvement, and we suggest that the State Aid 
Plan for libraries be extended to include the purchase of 
periodicals. 

Seventh, That we suggest that all local associations con- 
sider the matter of health and accident insurance. 

Eighth, That we believe that the tendency to increase 
the teaching load is detrimental to the health of the 
teacher and to the education of the school child. 
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Ninth, 
should render financial aid to the states for educational 


That we believe that the federal government 


purposes. We further believe that the federal government 
can best administer its responsibilities to the educational 
program of America by creating a department of educa- 
tion with a place in the President’s cabinet. Until such 
a department is created, it is our belief that all federal 
monies, spent in behalf of educational programs, should 
be administered through the State Departments of Educa- 
tion of the various states. 

Tenth, That we congratulate the working committees of 
our State Association on the good work which they have 
been doing in our behalf, especially do we wish to men- 
tion the work of the Public Relations, Legislative, and 
Retirement Committees. We also wish to express our ap- 
preciation to Mr. John E, Martin, our State President, for 
his courageous leadership. 

Eleventh, That we extend our thanks to those mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and all friends of public 
education who constantly support and work for its im- 
provement. 

Twelfth, That we extend to Miss Lelia Deans, our 
retiring president, to the other officers of the district, and 
to all who have assisted in the program sponsored by 
District L our appreciation and thanks for the fine serv- 
ice that they have rendered. 

Thirteenth, That we extend our thanks to the city of 
Norfolk, to her teachers and school administrators who 
have given us a kind and friendly reception, to the speak- 
ers and others who have contributed to our program, and 
to the press for its publicity and support. 


H. I. WILLETT, Chairman 
EVELYN BROOKS 
LUCY BRICKHOUSE 
VINNIE MAY DAVIS 

0. S. CHAPLAIN 


Committee 


District I, May 1, 1936 


1. Whereas, the provisions of the Social Securities 
\ct exclude large groups of American workers, espe- 
cially the large number of people engaged in the 
teaching profession, and whereas, the earning capacity 
of this group is not sufficient to enable its members 
to make adequate provision for security in old age, 
and whereas, the present teacher retirement law is at 
best a makeshift arrangement for security for the 
Virginia teacher, inasmuch as teachers who retire 
before having taught thirty years have no opportunity 
to share in the fund which they have helped to create, 
whereas, the funds received from both the State and 
the teachers are inadequate to finance a satisfactory 
retirement system, be it therefore resolved that the 
present inadequate retirement law be revised as quickly 
as possible and an actuarially sound one be enacted in 
its place. 

2. Whereas, the VEA Legislative and Public Rela- 
tions Committees have so capably represented the in- 
terests of the Virginia teachers at the last session of 
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the General Assembly, be it resolved that this meet- 
ing go on record as highly commending them for their 
efforts. 

3. Whereas, we consider a school term of eight 
months completely insufficient to meet the demands 
of present educational conditions and educational 
trends, and whereas the business and agricultural 
conditions of the country are now back to the nor- 
malcy of the period when a nine months’ session was 
the minimum school length, be it resolved that we 
endorse the State Board of Education’s objective to 
establish a minimum term of nine months and sug- 
gest that it be made effective next year. 

4. Whereas, the meeting of District I at Wythe- 
ville today, May 1, 1936, has been a most enjoyable 
and profitable occasion, be it resolved that we express 
our appreciation to the guest speakers, to the local 
school officials, program committee, and to all others 
who contributed in making the meeting a complete 
success. 

RAY BUCHANAN 
CC. L. JENNINGS 

R. F. WILLIAMS 
R. G: STRADLEY 


Committee 


District M, May 2, 1936 
BE IT RESOLVED by the members of District M, 


Virginia Education Association, assembled in annual 
session at the State Teachers College, Radford, Vir- 
ginia, May 2, 1936; that, 

1. We express grateful appreciation to Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and to the State Board of Education for the 
leadership they are giving Virginia in the present 
forward movement in public education. 

2. We congratulate the legislative committee and 
officers of the Virginia Education Association for 
their accomplishments during the recent session of 
the General Assembly and express appreciation 
for their untiring efforts in our behalf. We are 
particularly grateful for the additional appropria- 
tion secured for the Teachers Retirement Fund. 
We believe that the State has acknowledged its 
obligation to the retired teachers and we urge the 
State Association to continue its efforts to secure a 
sound teacher retirement law. 

3. We approve the efforts being made to secure a 
Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 for the public 
schools of the nation and urge our members to 
call upon their representatives in Congress to sup- 
port the bill that will be presented at the next 
session. 

4. It is our opinion that the Virginia Journal of 

Education has been greatly improved during re- 

cent years and we believe that it should remain in 
its present form and that it should be continued 
as a monthly publication. 

It is with sincere regret that we learn of the 


ul 














illness of Superintendent R. H. Farrier of Giles 

County. We miss his presence at this meeting and 
desire to express to him our sincere hope for an early 
recovery. 

6. We are grateful to all those who have had a 
part in the preparation of this program and to 
those who have taken part in the various meetings. 

7. We express to President J. P. McConnell and to 
the faculty and student body of the State Teachers 
College our hearty thanks for the many courtesies 
extended us during this meeting. 

[ w. K. BARNETT 

PAUL C. COX 


Committee 
| ANNA BAKER 
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TRAINING FOR DISCRIMINATION 
(Continued from page 367) 
These objectives apply equally well in the field 
of the radio and the press. 

Parents and teachers have long discussed that 
educational triumvirate: the home, the church, 
and the school. A fourth member should be 
added—the community. The radio, the press, 
and the motion picture, willing servants of the 
community, are educators too potent to be ig- 
nored. It is our task to develop discrimination 


in these three fields among our children. 








New Nature SerigEs, by Phillips and Wright. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York City. 

I. Plants and Animals, $.72. This is a highly attrac- 
tive book for children, beautifully illustrated in color. 
The main idea is to show how plants and animals help 
us and how they help each other. It shows how seeds 
grow and how insects develop through larvae stages, 
butterflies and other forms of insects and their fun- 
tions either as helpful to man or as enemy to his crops. 
This little book will give the children an excellent basis 
for their further study of science. 

II. Some Animals and Their Homes, $.64. This vol- 
ume describes with scientific accuracy the homes of the 
wasp, the honeybees, bumblebees, spider, crabs, and sea 
and land animals that live in shells including snails, lob- 
sters and oysters. 

III. Some Animal Neighbors, $.65. This little book 
tells how such animals as ants live and work in their ant 
cities. Mosquitoes, their life history, and beetles clad in 
armor, and dragon flies, earth worms, jellyfish and coral— 
all are described so as to give an idea of the life of these 
insects and animals commonly known to children. 

IV. Our Earth and Its Life, $.76 cents. This book 
attempts to give the children some basis for an under- 
standing of the stars and how the earth was made and 
how life got started on the earth and something of the 
geologic stages of animal life to the animals now found 
on the earth. The illustrations in color are effective in 
helping the children to get an understanding of the ele- 
mentary facts of science. 


CREATIVE ScHOoL Music, by Lillian Fox and Thomas 
Hopkins. Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 
320 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is the most significant book appearing this year in 
the field of music education. It is the last of a series of 
texts on music in our schools published by Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, This series includes such texts as 
Human Values in Music Education, Psychology of Music 
Teaching, Music in the Junior High School and Music in 
Rural Education. 


Book Reviews 








Creative School Music gives the results of experiments 
with children of the lower grades in the elementary 
schools, illustrating the poetry and music written by the 
children themselves. The volume goes into detail, show- 
ing how to proceed in stimulating response to rhythm 
and something of the simpler technique of writing poetry 
and setting it to music. The teacher of music will find 
in this text all the outstanding examples of children’s 
creative effort in the field of music. Every music teacher 
and supervisor of music should possess this volume. 


THE IpEAL ScHoor, by B. B. Bogoslovsky. Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 525 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is a new volume on the modern philosophy and 
principles of education. The author selects a new form 
of exposition of educational theory. It is in fictional or 
semi-fictional form, which is a new thing in educational 
discussion. The author is distinctly original in his pres- 
entation. 

The author subscribes to many of the tenets of both 
traditional and progressive schools of thought and sees 
less fundamental opposition between the two than is com- 
monly felt to exist. He offers stimulating criticisms of 
their excesses. In describing the ideal school, he both 
expounds and justifies his own philosophical conceptions. 


The author develops some very interesting principles con- 
cerning the curriculum and quotes some concrete conver- 
sations between the characters of Professor Mook and 
Mrs. LeBrunn. In their conversation they develop in gen- 
eral the kinds of content that should characterize the ideal 
school. There are very concrete suggestions as to how 
the school should function as a social center and what 
should go on at school assemblies and lecture halls. Some 
very interesting conceptions of civilization are developed. 
There are discussions on religion and its place in culture. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book deals 
with personality as a factor in teaching and learning. This 
book will be highly stimulating to those teachers and 
school people who are interested in the newer ideals of 
education. 
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NARNA DARRELL, by Beverley R. Tucker. Stratford Com- 


Price, $2.50. 

Narna Darrell is a romantic story strung on a chain of 
history from 55 B. C. to the present time, with the scenes 
laid in southern England and the south side of Virginia. 


pany, Boston. 


Narna, a Druid maid, and Lucius, a Roman centurion 
in Caesar’s legions, are brought together and the first link 
in the chain is welded. There is continuity of movement 
and life through “The Roman Period,” “The Kingdom of 
South England,” “The Magna Carta Days,” “The James 
and Elizabethan Era,” on to Jamestown, and from then a 
fuller history of events and a more detailed development 
of the characters. 

Dr. Tucker, being an able and distinguished neurologist 
and psychiatrist, has naturally used the evolutionary 
method in the development of his story, making the in- 
fluences and circumstances of the times develop the charac- 
ters. It is not in a year, nor a hundred years, nor even 
a thousand years, that a character species transforms or 
changes, This Dr. Tucker has made vividly true by 
using the same names of his heroes and heroines through- 
the continuous action and the same names 
There 


ut the book; 
make the genealogical links into a plausible chain. 
is a sort of passing in review the various periods of history 
that help to remove the notion of distance and distinc- 
tions, and the English drama proceeds in a triumphal suc- 
cession which Fate had sealed in advance. 
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The movement of the book is slow, as is becoming, since 
it carries such great weight, but the differentiation is 
almost insensible. Narna of the first century is the same 
Narna of the twentieth century despite the modified man- 
ners and customs of the many periods during this time. 

The plan of the book “Narna” is most happy. It should 
appeal to the general reader. It does not describe events 
so much as it presents the processes by which historical 
conclusions are reached. 

Dr. Tucker’s knowledge of Virginia’s social history and 
his poetical love for the legends, customs, flora and peo- 
ple are shown in his English attitude and in his love of 
old English words which are so full of life and magic. 

“Narna,” “Aldbryht,” “Woad,” (the 
flower the Romans changed to blueberry) “Kent,” and 
“Sussex” are a few of the many terms that spice the mist 
of wisdom that pervades the atmosphere of “Narna.” 

England and Virginia! lands of rare old chronicle! 


“Pevensey,” 


Dr. Tucker has built upon Tudor strength and made 
us aware of our love for the Anglo-Saxon tradition. How 
few of us know our great literary and historical back- 
ground! The reading of “Narna” in connection with the 
study of English and American history, as well as in the 
study of English literature, will help in making real the 
romance and beauties of English history and English 
literature. 

5. P.M: 








| | IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 








For the last four years of high school. 


Enthusiasm for good literature is the keynote of this series. 


which pupils enjoy. 


For any high school grade. 
Useful as text, workbook, and reference book. 
| usage, with varied drills to impress and fix correct forms. 


A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
For the upper grammar grades. 





New York Chicago 





BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, Three, and Four | 


Choice selections, inspiring introductions to authors and stories, 
and potent questions kindle in the student an eagerness to explore further the fascinating field of literature. 
recommendations of the Experience Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English, recently published. 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight 


Two books which present the fundamentals of English practice—reading for enjoyment, silent reading, vocabulary building, 
dictionary study, spelling, oral expression, written expression, applied grammar, library usage. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS, 1936 Edition | 


Presents the essentials of grammar, punctuation, sentence structure, and word 


Notable for its complete coverage of American history, its wide variety of exercises, and its excellent outline maps. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


The series meets the 


By Ahles and Lawlor 


Filled to the brim with activities 


By Griffeth and Walker 


By Southworth and Southworth 





Atlanta Dallas 
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David Muzzey. Ginn 


$2.12 





A History or Our Country, by 


and Company, Boston. 850 pp. Price, 






This is a newly written’ history of the United States 
by Muzzey. It is intended as a text for high school stu- 
dents. The book is written in a thought-provoking style. 
It is not a series of “lessons” with names, dates and events 
to memorize but a book to be read and to think about, 
a guide to follow the gradual development of American 
institutions and to appreciate the life of the people that 
made the government and society we find in the United 
States today. 

The author in relating the facts of history follows the 
outstanding topics connected with the establishing of the 
institutions and policies of our government. 
as they form the chapter heads in the book are: 
America, Liberty or Loyalty, Washington Sees it 
Through, Launching the Government, Jefferson Makes a 
3argain, Sectional Rivalry, The Jacksonian Era, House 
Divided, Reconstruction, The West, etc., 
and on into the modern period closing with a chapter on 
the New Deal. 














These topics 
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Rising of the 








With D ED MATERIALS, by 
Wetzel Publishing Com 
158 pp. 


Art ADVENTURES 
E. Vadner Kraus Perry. 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 






This is a unique little volume showing how discarded 
materials may be used in art work in the lower grades in 
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the schools. It first takes up the techniques in the use 


of design, tools and color. It shows how to make inter- 
esting things out of old newspaper made into pulp and 
cut into strips using a bowl as a form on which to work. 
There are examples of how book jackets and aprons are 
made of wrapping paper and doll houses with designs of 
discarded wallpaper. It tells also how interesting rugs 
and pot holders may be made of old rags and toys and 
footstools of tin cans by covering them with gunny sacks 
or other old materials. There are many suggestions as 
to the use that may be made of cardboard boxes. 

his little volume is chock full of suggesions partic- 
ularly to rural teachers and should be found on every 
teacher’s desk for handy reference. 





SUMMER SESSION 
At 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
Richmond, Va. 


First Term: June 15-July 20, 1936. 

Second Term: July 21-August 25, 1936. 

Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates 
and to Degrees. 

For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 


JOHN W. BARCO, Director 








































60% of School Failures 


Are Estimated to be Due to Poor Reading Ability 


HOVIOUS’S 


Following Printed Trails 
THINGS TO LEARN ABOUT READING 


Directly attacks this reading problem. 
ing the Teading skills and ability of every high-school pupil. 
the English or any other class, either with groups or with individuals, 
as a preparation for the particular subject matter of that course. 
Teacher's Manual and Comprehension Tests. 


Give Your Pupils the Help They Need! 


Provides the means for improv- 
For use in 



























D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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Sew 
HEN YOU'VE 


got big news that 
someone else would 
give alot to hear 

and you just 
can't wait to get 


home . 


> VIRGINIA = 7 
ENGRAVING CO.: ‘ 
ARTISTS —=3— DESIGNERS 


LINE ANDO HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


soi Governor St. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
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This Summer 
Go EAST. WEST or MEXICO 


with COLLEGE CREDIT 


Standard colleges participating—only $175 us 


all-expense 


| (0) (=) fo) ail Oe bee} os) Optional 
.. send for Free Tour Books.. 


State whether you desire to go East, West or 
Mexico 


Greater UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 
(©) 6.05 (0). )- Ose Oe) .0n-6 
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The facilities of the Trust Department 
of First and Merchants are designed 
and organized to provide all the ad- 
vantages to beneficiaries of estates and 
trusts that experienced and faithful 


management can give them. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,500,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
ore Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .. « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
6-8 North Sixth Street 
Richmond * Virginia 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


How shall we plan, that all be fresh and new, 
Fraught with deep meaning, yet attractive too? 
—Goethe 


Not long ago two well-known teachers realized that geography should be the most 
interesting subject in the schools instead of the dullest. Also that it has in itself the best 
preparation for citizenship of America and of the world. 

The old geographies had been teaching the course to young pupils as a mechanical 
science, Qur two teachers decided that the course should be a live social study. 

Our teachers built their course bit by bit in the laboratory of the classroom. As the 
course developed, it became increasingly clear that there was no place in it for any of the 
time-worn features of the old, traditional geography. This must be a new course in substance 
as well as in name; it must be The New Geography. 

The two teachers were fitted by training, by insight, and by experience to undertake 
this task. They knew the language of children; they had had experience as writers; they 
had actess to the:best pictures and maps; every skill and resource of printer and publisher 
were at their command. 

The result is The New Geography Series, which enables pupils to understand what is 
going on in the world about them, what they read in the newspapers, what they hear about 


any part of the world on the radio. 


room. Pupils and teachers alike welcome The New Geography as a fresh, attractive subject 
which prepares for better citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS Z75AN FRANCISCO 


C Ty 77, UP 


























